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PREFACE 



The development of a test of values for young children is a 
major undertaking, requiring not only the cooperation but also the 
enthusiasm of a large number of individuals. Throughout all phases of 
botJi pretesting and final test administration, the research staff received 
warm receptions and helping hands from educators at all levels. Al- 
though it is possible to acknowledge only those responsible for obtaining 
samples of children and coordinating testing efforts, the staff is also 
grateful to all of the many first, second, and third grade teachers who 
no only assisted the project but provided additional insight into the res- 
ponses of their pupils. V r e also thank the teacher aides and older students 
who contributed to this effort. 

Singled out for special acknowledgement are the follov/ing: 

Mrs. Camille Stevenson, Director, Little Citizens Nursery School 
Mrs. Beatrice Chankin, Director, Jewish Congregation ox Pacific 
Palisades 

Mr. James Toya, President, and Mrs. Toshiko Toyoda, Principal, 
Japanese Institute of Sawtelle 

Mr.',. Othella Daniels, Administrative Coordinator, Los Angeles Children's 
Centers 

Mrs. Edna C. Brown, Director, Sixth Avenue Children's Center 
Mrs. Opal Sp rag gins, Director, Nora Ste rrv Children 1 s Cente r 

Culver City Unified School District; 

Dr. Anita Mitchell, Director of Pupil Personnel 
Mrs. Vera E. Hill, Principal, Linwood E. Howe School 
Dr. Sol Spears, Principal, El Marino School 

Montebello Unified School District: 

Mr. Fr ank Fo rtsehneide r , Elementary Education 

Mr. Jack Rouman, Guidance 

Mr, Glenn E. Dibble, Special Services 

Mr. Robert W. Capps, Principal, Bandini School 

Compton Unified School District: 

Mrs. Eleanor Dyer, Pupil Personnel 

Dr. Leonard C. Erickson, Superintendent 

Miss Lois Cannon, Principal, Laurel Street School 

Mr. Frederick J. Becker, Principal, Frances Willard School 

Mr. James S. Poure, Principal, Stephen C. Foster School 

Mr. Howard M. Prouty : Principal, August A. Mayo School 
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Alhambra City School District: 

Dr. Bruce H. Peppin, Director of Pupil Personnel 
Mr. Heber J. Meeks, Principal, Brightwood School 
Mr. Gary Fox, Principal, Monterey Highlands School 
Mr. Stephen C. Mengos, Principal, Repetto School 

Oxnard School District: 

Dr. Gregory Betts, Assistant Supe rintendent of Schools 
Mr. Kent Patterson, School Psychologist, Juanita School 
Mr. Ronald Hockwali, Principal, Juanita School 

Papago Reservation: 

Mr. Josiah Moore, Tribal Education Coordinator, Papago Tribal Agenc 
The Rev. Camillus Cavagnaro, Principal, San Jose Indian Mission, 
Pisinemo, Arizona 

Mr. John Ross, Teacher- Supervisor, Santa Rosa Boarding and Day 
School 

Mr. John Ben Dixon, Principal, Baboquivari Elementary School, 

Sells, Arizona 

Finally, this project could not have been successfully completed 
without the able assistance of Mrs. Juanita Bryson who helped to test 
children in the Eos Angeles area and Miss Elaine Eopez who both paved 
the way for and helped in testing on the Papago reservation. Particular 
credit is due to Clay Young who is able to convert an idea into a picture in 
such a manner that the final product is superior to the original conception. 
Special gratitude is also extended to Dr. Carolyn Stern, Director of 
Pre-School Research Projects at UCLA, who, without compensation, 
contributed her extensive knowledge, experience, aid understanding to 
the development of the Values Inventory for Children. 
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SUMMARY 



The purpose of this project was to develop a non-verbal, self- 
administering inventory of values usable by children down to the first 
grade level. Subjects used in this development were obtained from 
five ethnic groups; Mexican- Ame rican, Oriental, Anglo, Negro, and 
Indian. A total of 996 children were aaministered 60 pictorial items 
designed to measure seven dimensions of value based on seven 
categories of needs: Physiological; Safety,- Rove; Esteem, Aesthetic 
Self-actualization; and Aggression, 

Factor analyses of the resulting item inter -correlations for the 
total sample revealed eight underlying dimensions which were subsequently 
named: Social Conformity; Academic /Health; Me First; Asocial Behavior-, 

Aesthetics; Closeness to Adults; Sociability; and Masculinity. Factor 
analyses within ethnic groups revealed consistency with respect to most 
factors but the structures were not identical. Ethnic groups were compared 
on the basis of the eight factors derived from the combined groups. 

Item analyses were performed on the basis of sex, grade level, 
a. id ethnic group to identify significant differences with respect to item 
responses. Item variances were compared to identify differences in 
variability with respect to sex, grade, and ethnicity. 

The results of the analyses were interpreted in the light of a 
review of previous studies of affective dimensions in children. The 
implications of findings of sex, grade, and ethnic differences in values 
suggest the necessity for a reevaluation of the traditional approach to 
educating young child run. The instrument, the Values Inventory for 
Children, has apparent utility for identifying dimensions of value which 
are of use to educators. This utility was demonstrated not only by the 
statistical findings, but by the clinical validation of the instrument by 
teachers. 

One of the major contributions of the study lay in the approach to 
test development in which individual administration to a large number 
of pretest children provided information with respect not only to their 
values, but to their understanding of both items and instructions. 

It has been proposed that subsequent development focus on the 
investigation of the validity of the instrument in predicting academic 
progress and school adjustment. Included in the follow-up will be an 
adaptation of the instrument for use at higher grade levels as well as an 
adaptation for adults. A study of the effect of teacher-pupil value 
differences (or conflicts) upon academic progress is also proposed. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
INTRODUCTION 



i 



/ 



j 

Val ues i 

Importance to Education ■; 



For the purposes of this preliminary discussion, the terms 
"values'’ and "attitudes" will be used interchangeably. The foL jwing *, 
section will attempt to delineate what other writers iru an when they i' 
employ these terms and the definition used in formulating the approach 
taken here to the measurement of childrens values. ?• 



This project was originally inspired by the concern of educators 
with the values of school children, particularly in the elementary grades. 
This concern is two-fold: (1) values nour ished in schools must be com- 

mensurate with the emotional and social well-being of the child who is 
developing into the future citizen; \2) values are believed to be related 
to achievement in school. 

I ■ { 

The problem of values and their relationship to the educationa] 
process is multifaceted. Thompson (1968) believes that our culture is 
confused concerning which values should be nurtured in schools and that 
schools reflect this confusion by frequently making drastic revision * in 
their values orientation when confronted by criticism. Many of the 
values stressed in schools are antithetical, or at least unrelated, to 
the values stressed in other parts of the cultural environment. He j>oes 
on to state that educators do not have the necessary instrumentation 
(or much promise of getting it) to evaluate the schools 1 influence or:! 
human values. ! 

i 

In a discussion of Thompson’s paper, Mussen (1968) made th<| fol- 
lowing extremely germane remarks: i 



By the time the child is enrolled in school, he already has a pretty jootent 
backlog of attitudes toward others, toward himself, toward acting o|jt or 
controlling, toward generosity and consideration of others, et cetci’a. 
There is a real question about how much school experience can change 
the values already established (p. 237), 

In the same publication, Mussen goes on to say: r 

We need more information about how values may be taught in the schools, 
but it is a vast program of researcli we are talking about, and therb 
won't be easy answers. Before we can do anything, we have to hays 
some means of evaluating the value structures of children and assessing 
change. This is in itself a most difficult problem (p. 240). 

The philos ophical justif ication for attempting to inculcate values 
through the educational system is a matter which must ultimately be 
resolved within the structure of public policy, Scriven (1966) ask . the 
following questions: (1) Can one justify trying to change student values 

at all?; (2) Can one justify one particular set of values toward which 

i 
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one should direct one's students?; (3) Can one ever demonstrate the 
occurrence of changes in student values due to the educational factor?; 
and (4) Even more fundamental, can one really measure student values 
in any important sense? He believes that the answer to all these ques- 
tions is 11 Yes. fr As an example he cites the fact that public education 
presupposes sufficient discipline in the classroom to make teaching 
possible, thereby imposing on the teacher the obligation to inculcate a 
behavioral value system in students. 

Although some educators (e, g. , Holt, 1964) believe that attitudes 
arc important as ends in themselves, most arc concerned with their 
effect upon learning. Psychologists agree that children' s attitudes are 
of primary importance in the effective acquisition of knowledge and 
skill (Tschechtelin, Hipskind, Rcmmers, 1940). \ /hen it comes to 

establishing relationships between attitudes or values and achievement, 
however, the results are inconsistent* Whisenton (1968) found that con- 
tinuing students 1 beliefs and values differed from those of dropouts. 
Dropouts identified with nonachievers. Jackson and Lahaderne (1967) 
found no significant r cl.ationships between attitudes toward school and 
either grades, achievement, or IQ. Tenenbaum (1940) obtained similar 
results. Glick (1969), however, obtained positive correlations between 
attitude and achievement with attitude toward peers demonstrating a 
stronger relationship than attitude toward teachers or school. Neale, 

Gill, and Tisner (1970) found significant relationships between attitudes 
toward specific subjects and achievement in them, Attitudes have been 
found to predict grades independent of abilities in college student sam- 
ples (Cole & Miller, 1 967) as well as in the lower grades (Hummel & 
Sprinthall, I960). Furthermore, liking for school is positively related 
to the need for achievement (Jorgensen, 1967). Sttickland (1970) con- 
cluded from a review t.f research that a significant relationship between 
attitudes and achievement has not be- n demonstrated since correlations 
generally range from -. 10 to +, 35. Nevertheless, of all the variables 
measured in the Equality of Educational Opportunity survey (Coleman, 
Campbell, Hobson, McPartland, Mood, Welnfeld, &. York, 1966), 
students' attitudes toward school, their self-concepts, and a sense of 
environmental control showed the strongest relationships to achievement. 

The problem of attitudes toward school and school -related persons, 
objects, and activities is greater in the lower classes and among minority 
group children. Attitudes have been found to become more negcitive in 
the course of a school yeai and over a school, career (Neale ct al. , 1970; 
Fitt, 1956). Mexican- Am or ican and Indian children show evidence of 
decreased attendance, deteriorated performance, increased dropout 
rates and a cumulative loss of fahh in school and its programs as they 
progress {Anderson, 1970). I ernales and Anglos have more favorable 
attitudes toward school than do males or minority group children 
(Crosswait, 1967) and Negroes have much more negative attitudes 
than do Anglos or Cuban refugees (Dowd, 1966). Cloward and .femes 
(1963) believe that the difficulties Negro children encounter in school 
are attributable to the failure of the school to recognize the distinctive 
systems of values and goals of minority groups. This belief is sup- 
ported by Che^ney (1966) who states that teachers of the disadvantaged 
generally come from middle -class backgrounds and hcive middle -class 
values and attitudes winch are in conflict \vi;h those of children raised 
in slum areas. 

ERIC 10 



Current efforts at educating the disadvantaged (e. g. , Head Start) 
are aimed at making children more middle-class but there are those 
(e. g. , Reissman, 1967) who advocate new programs which would enable 
teachers to become more understanding of and effective in teaching 
lower-class children. These lower-class children have less favorable 
attitudes toward teachers than do children in middle-class schools 
(Yee, 19b6) and regardless of scholastic standing, elementary school 
pupils from bli;e collar homes tend to perceive teachei s as rejectant 
(Davidson & La.ng, I960). Neale and Proshek (1967) also found that 
attitudes toward "school books," "classroom," and "teacher" became 
more negative with increasing grade level from fourth to sixth. Even 
first and second graders describe teachers as rejecting and punitive 
(Cohen, 1967). 

Thus fai, the discussion has primarily centered around attitudes 
toward school, teacher, etc. Attitudes may not be equivalent in some 
respects to values (a topic for discussion in the next section) as demon- 
strated by Dunn (no date) who found that elementary s:udent& had more 
favorable attitudes toward school but valued it less thin did secondary 
students. He also found that middle class children liked school better 
but did not value it ao highly as lower class children. 

Attitudes toward (or evaluations of) school are not the only atti- 
tudes which may affect learning. Attitudes toward peers are certainly 
important modifiers of children's behavior. Furthermore, since it has 
been found that the young child's perception of mother is highly corre- 
lated with that of tsacher and that this identification persists (Franco, 
1965), responses to parents can be considered important. There are 
other attitudes or values which may be hypothesized to relate to aca- 
demic achievement. For example, enjoyment of schocl- related activities 
such as reading or homework or preference for complex and difficult 
tasks over simple ones can be expected to affect motivation tc persist 
r.i achievement behavior. In a sense the need for achievement (nAch) 
may be considered to be a value. Gorsuch and Smith (1970) report 
Academic Achievement as one of the most frequently mentioned values 
among fourth, fifth, and sixth grade children. 

Althougi it has often been assumed that lower classes and minority 
ethnic gre ups have lower levels of aspiration for ach evement than do 
white mi: lie class members, the evidence is not consistent. For exam- 
ple, when Barberio (1967) matched eighth grade Anglo students with 
Mexican-Ame rican students on intelligence, no difference was found 
between the groups with respect to achievement need. Reboussin and 
Goldstein ( 1 916) state that despite the conclusions of anthropologists 
t 1 * Navajo Indians do not emphasize achievement, they found a group 
< . -avajo college students more highly achievement- or iented than a 
group of whit as despite the fact that they were by no means completely 
acculturated. The degree of acculturation of the Navajos was not related 
to achievement need. 

Boyd (] 952) found that Negro children of age 15, matched wit}] Anglo 
children for LQ, had higher levels of aspiration both foi a target task and 
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With respect to educational and work hopes and ambitions. He 
hypothesized that such aspirations may be due to feelings of insecurity 
which lead to a desire to improve socioeconomic status or to defense 
mechanisms which serve the purpose of helping the Negro to adjust to 
di sappointment and failure. 

In one study Mingionc (1968) found no significant differences 
between Negro, Anglo, and Puerto Rican children with respect to nAch 
nor were there any differences between fifth and seventh graders. 

Neither school grades nor intelligence scores correlated with nAch 
scores. These results were quite different from those obtained in an 
earlier study (Mingionc, 1965) in which Anglo children had higher nAch 
scores than Negroes and seventh graders scored higher than fifth. The 
difference may be attributable to the differing techniques used. In the 
1968 study, sentences were used as stimuli for the production of themes; 
in the 1 965 study, line drawings were used. 

Nelson, J. C. (1968) found the interests and aspirations of Negro 
and Anglo children in first grade to be about the same whether they were 
culturally advantaged or disadvantaged. As a final piece of evidence 
that ethnic group membership alone may not be a determiner of need 
for achievement, Gorsuc.h and Smith (1970) found no significant differ- 
ences between Negroes and Anglos nor between middle and lower lasses 
in the frequency with which children mentioned achievement as a \ alue. 

There is a great deal of opinion and some evidence on the other 
side of the issue of ethnicity-achievement need, Cameron and Storm 
(1965) found that middle-class elementary school Anglo children are 
more likely to tell stories which contain achievement imagery than are 
Indian or lower-class Anglos. Rosen (1959) and Mingionc (1965) iound 
a lack of nAch in lower-class Negio children, Katz (1967) oelicves that 
their lack of interest in classroom learning may be less a lack of nAch 
than of this need’s being directed into non-intellectual pursuits, Petti- 
grew (1964) agrees; he feels that Negro children strive less for aca- 
demic success because they do not perceive school as an appropriate 
means for achieving the values they share with the general culture, 

Havighurst and Neugarten (1955) found that the major difference 
between Papago and Anglo groups was the extent to which individual 
achievement was a source of happiness for the Anglos but not for the 
Indians. Personal achievement was also termed M the best thing that 
could happen 11 by 27 percent of the Anglo boys and ?5 percent of the 
Anglo girls but by only 18 percent of the Papago boys and 12 percent of 
the Papago girls. Similarly, personal failure or inadequacy is a source 
of shame to 21 percent of the Anglos and only four percent of the Paoagos 
and when it comes to the "worst Ihing that could happen 11 19 percent of 
the Anglos mention personal inadequacy as compared with only four per- 
cent of the Papagos, The individual achievement value theme is one in 
which Ang;lo boys and girls give three times as many responses as do 
Indian children. Among Indian tribes there is littln difference. 

In Borth's (J970) study Negro fifth -grade r s valued er.dv.rwnce above 
ichicvement, scoring quite low cn the latter. He expresses the opinion 
that the black children studied were well socialized on behalf of goals 
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other than, and often diametrically opposed to, the development of 
intelligence, ego strength, and academic accomplishment. 

Katz (1967) notes that although there is a general impression that 
Negro pupils lack adequate motivation for learning, there are no data 
to verify this impression. He points out that Negro parents have educa- 
tional aspirations as high as those of whites (with the exception of the 
lowest classes) but they do not make the effort to provide the motivation 
or training necessary for t He child. Negro children also express higher 
academic motivation, interest, and aspiration than whites of the same 
economic level. In addition, they report more studying outside school 
than does any group except Orientals. Ka' ‘ s conclusions is that "When 
high standards are adopted, but not the be. -vioral mechanisms neces- 
sary for attainment, the relationships between verbal expressions of 
the standards and actual performance will tend to be an inverse one 
(p, 175). " Th*.s may explain so ma of the findings in which minority 
groups (and particidarly Negroes} express high nAch, 

It must be remembered that in most of these studies of achieve- 
ment need the technique is to present the child with stimuli to which he 
responds with a story. The story is then scored for nAch. That these 
achievement themes do not predict achievement test performance has 
been demonstrated by Crandall, V. J. , Katovsky, and Preston (?962) 
although self-reported expectations of success, minimal stands, ds of 
performance and impoitance attached to intellectual competence were 
predictive in their study. 

Although the measures of need for achievement may often fail to 
differentiate between ethnic groups or social classes, the relationship 
between these measures and actual achievement is in serious question. 
The only ethnic group which clearly does not seem to be achievement- 
oriented is the Indian, despite Reboussin and Goldstein’s (1966) results 
with Navajo college students (who surely must have been an exceptional 
group of Indians). Others may have middle-class aspirations equivalent 
to those of the middle-class Anglo without the means to attain the 
aspired-to goals. With better measures of the achievement value, 
relationships might be revealed between this variable and actual 
achievement. 

hi summary, it can be said that if the child is to learn he must 
adopt a value systen in which activities and persons instrumental in 
tit e learning process have high priority. If he is to develop a style ox 
life appropriate to his society, he must develop non-academic values 
which will enable him to function in that society. 

Definitions of the Term "Value" 



The term "value" has been used in many ways by many authorities. 
As Scrivon ( i V 6 6 ) says, the term in its broadest sense includes standards 
of any kind referring to any field (preferential value.*) which must be 
distinguished from moral (normative) values and these must be distin- 
guished from personal standards of behavior and thought (prudential 
and conventional values). One must also distinguish between the widest 
spread of the term "value" which includes every item-preference and 

o 
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the sense in which it refers to more abstract criteria {honesty, etc. ) 
and one must, further, distinguish objective values from (a) falsely 
professed values, (b) truly profe s sed values, (c) truly professed and 
actually operative values, and (d) implicit values (those which their 
owners reject but which motivate them). Finally, according to him, 
one must distinguish values in the sense of external goals from values 
in the sense of internal sets or attitudes, and values as individual prop- 
erties from valuer, as group properties. 

Smith (1966) docs not believe that values and attitudes are equiva- 
lent. Me conceives of values as being ratings while attitudes are expres- 
sions of feeling. Ratings are in terms of such indicators as ’’good, ,r 
"bad," 11 right, 1 1 " “'desirable, 11 or "undesirable. ” Expressions 

of feeling or altitude arc in terms of such indicators as 1 1 1 Uke , 1 1 ’’enjoy, " 
or "approve u. f as oppos. 1 to "dislike, 11 "don't enjoy," or "disapprew 
of. 11 For pedagogical purposes, lie says, the value of an object is iLs 
rating by competent persons, not the affective state of the respondent 
toward the object. He does point out that Krathwohl, Bloom, and Masia 
(19 -6) include atlitudinal matters in the "valuing" category of their 
taxonomy while their "organizational" category conceptualizes values 
in such a way as to involve ratings. 

Woodruff (19^2) makes a more traditional distinction in defining a 
value as an object, condition, or activuy which the individual feels 
an effect on his well-being. Values/ according to him, have two 
principal roles: ar end which js sought above other ends and a path 

which is preferred over another path. He also states that at the age of 
three the significant goals are concrete, specific, and immediate and 
patte rns of attainment are rigid. By the age of five the child can abstract 
and generalize and begins to defer rewards. Although his ends are stable, 
his piths are subject to change. This distinction between means and ends 
is sometimes phrased as a distinction between instrumental and terminal 
valu 2 S (Rokeach, 1968). Barthol and Bridge (1968) define values (both 
instrumental and terminal) as entities, events, or behaviors that are 
wanted or preferred (or, negatively, unwanted or rejected) whether as 
ends in themselves or as means to other values. In a simple motivation 
model, they state, good things to do might be called instrumental and 
good tilings to happ en, terminal. 

In carrying out their work with the ECHO system (which will be 
described in a later section). Barthol and deMille (1969) found that ques- 
tions concerning "good" and "bad" tilings to do elicited personal prefer- 
ences and aversions as well as social obligations and prohibitions. 

Subjects mentioned things they would or would not 1 ike to do as well as 
things they ought or ought not to do. To i great extent, personal and 
social responses were in agreement. In another study, deMille (1970) 
reported findings that indicated that "good" and "bad" arc ?iot necessarily 
empirical opposites, i. e, , each "good" thing did not have a correspond- 
ing "bad" thing to match it. Thus, values and cisvalucs are often not 
inversely related. 

Mason (1968) defines values as being constituted by feeling associa- 
tions (cathexes) with specific persons, tilings or ideas. He constructed 
a Value Orientation Scale emphasizing a ’pleasantness-unpleasantness" 



dimension of value. In general, this project adopted the point of view 
of Lehmann (1967) who contends that a definite demarcation between 
attitudes, values, and opinions is impossible. Even English and English 
(1958) define a value as "an abstract concept . . . that defines for an 
individual or for a social unit what ends or means to an end are desir- 
able (p. 576). n Therefore, "value" and "attitude” are taken to be inter- 
changeable. 

The rationale for adopting affective responses to stimuli repre- 
senting "pleasant" or "unpleasant" things (or preferences between 
"pleasant" or "unpleasant" things) is based not only on support provided 
by such writers as Mason, Lehmann, and Barthol and Bridge but on the 
nature of the instrument required for assessment of values in young 
children. 

First, the construction of non-verbal (pictorial) items representing 
abstract terminal values (or even "good things to happen") is extra- 
ordinarily difficult. Even when such items are feasible, it is more 
important to know what kinds of behaviors or situations the child enjoys 
or approves of than it is tc know why he feels the way he does. Second, 
it is necessary to formulate item stimuli in such a manner as to remove 
(as much as possible) any social desirability response set. Extremes 
of "good" and "bad" behavior would receive invariant responses and, 
therefore, contribute nothing to the instrument. 

Third, if values are conceived as rankings, scoring of an ;nstru- 
ment in which the response is an ordering of items produces ipsative 
scores which are not amenable to factor analysis. Thus, underlying 
dimensions of value canno-; be identified. The only method whereby such 
ranking could be accomplished would be pair-comparisons 1 and the diffi- 
culty and time involved in this method would preclude the inclusion of 
more than a very limited number of stimuli. 

Finally, the rationale is based on the assumption that if one values 
something (i. e. , evaluates it positively) he will have positive feelings 
about it whereas if he disvalues it (i. e. , evaluates it negatively) he will 
have negative feelings about it. Similarly, if he has two choices of 
action or situation and chooses the one he "likes best," he is also choos- 
ing the one he values more. 

A word ought to be said at this juncture concerning the relationship 
between values and morality since the two are sometimes confused. It 
was noted that Scriven (1966) distinguished between moral (normative) 
values, preferential values, and personal standards of be! avior. It is 
obvious that not all "pleas ant" things are also "right" in the moral sense. 

Morality and the concepts of "right" and "wrong" associated with 
it varies with social class but probably not with sex. Kohlberg (1963) 
reviewed the literature on sex differences in morality between boys 



For the reader who is interested in the comparative utility of pair- 
comparisons as opposed to ranking in the study of values, it has been 
found that the former is superior to the latter in the measurement of 
terminal values but not instrumental (Penner, Hoinart, &: Rokeach, 1968). 
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and girls and found no difference except that girls conformed more to 
rules and were more inhibited. In a later report {Kohlberg, 1966) he 
states that among children betv/een four and seven there are no corre- 
lations between criteria of masculinity-femininity and measures either 
of resistance to temptation, guilt, or development of moral judgment. 

He also notes that the stereotyping of the feminine role in terms of moral 
conformity and niceness values does not engender a stronger conscience 
in girls. Where differences are found in measures of guilt under condi- 
tions of apparent nonsurveillance, the differences are in the direction of 
a stronger conscience in boys. Maccoby's (1966) review shows no dif- 
ferences between boys and girls ages 6 to 1 2 with respect to cheating. 

Of the five studies of morality cited, two reveal no difference, two favor 
girls, and one favors boys. Krebs (1968) found middle-class girls less 
moral than boys on Kohlberg' s Moral Judgment Inventory. However, 
lower-class boys cheated more than girls on tests adapted from Hart- 
siiorne and May (1930). 

Harris, H. (1 967) reports that the level of maturity of moral atti- 
tudes is related to race, social class, and intelligence with the latter 
correlating .49 with five moral attitude subscale scores combined. 

Social class had slightly more influence than race (Negro vs . Anglo) 
but Negro children ages 9 1/2 to 11 1/2 were less mature in moral atti- 
tudes than whites of the same age and class on two subtests. Social 
class differentiated among Anglo children on all five subtests. A review 
of studies relating to moral development suggests that social class may 
be a prime correlate of differences between groups in this respect. 

In summary, for the purposes of this project, values were inter- 
preted to be reflected by attitudes as determined by affective responses 
1 o objects, persons, activities, and situations which one might value or 
dis value. Moral attitudes (or values) were included in the instrument 
but are not synonymous with values as defined here. 

Ethnic Differences in Values 




Whether or not values may be seen to differ between cultures or 
between ethnic groups within a major culture is probably a function of 
the degree of abstraction of the values considered. A review of the 
Literature would seem to indicate that if one is talking about "terminal 11 
values, cultures and ethnic groups are very much alike. However, 
when vt comes to 11 instrumental" values, differences sometimes become 
pronounced. Thus, if one asks "Do you think a person should be good?" 
the answer is quite certain to be "Yes" and this value of "goodness" is 
universal. However, if one asks "What does one do to be good?" the 
answers will be divergent and expressive of instrumental values. 

An example of the extent to which acculturation affects these two 
types of values differentially is seen in a study by Bond (1967) in wnich 
Samoans in a Samoan subculture wore matched for sex, age, religion, 
and education with Samoans living in Los Angeles and with a group of 
native-born Americans. It was found that both conceptual (terminal) 
and operative (instrumental) values changed significantly in the accul- 
turation process. Conceptual values changed in the direction of the new 
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culture while operative values changed in the opposite direction in half 
the cases. This value conflict may explain the personality disruptions 
which often occur in acculturation. 

Eiebow (1966), in his impressionistic study of streetcorner Negro 
males, found that although they did not conform to them, these Negroes 
accepted the larger society's goals and values. In order to reconcile 
their behavior-value discrepancy they created for themselves a fictional 
system of values which although in conflict with reality, enabled them to 
rationalize their failure. 

Differences in value orientations affecting achievement in school 
and adjustment in school behavior have been demonstrated to exist across 
cultures (Kluckholn & St rodtbeck, 1961) although Helling (1967) found 
value structures very similar when students from the Turkish culture 
were matched with American students on the variable of father’s 
education# 

There are socio-economic class as well as ethnic differences in 
value orientations (Gunderson & Nelson, 1966; Larson & Sutker, 1966; 
Rettig & Pasamanick, 19 62 ) although Brozovich (1966) did not find cul- 
turally deprived children to have values conflicting with conformity or 
success in school. Kohn (1959) suggests that parents of love r-clas s 
children are more concerned with the surface elements of behavior than 
middle-class parents who are more concerned with t lie attitudes and 
values which underlie good behavior# Brofenbrenne r 1 s (1962) review 
suggests that social class may be a major determiner of ethnic differ- 
ences In moral development. 

Male and female value orderings have been found to be similar 
within cultures but different across cultures (Barthol & Bridge, 1969), 
Males more often than females mention ''having sexual relations, " 

"joining the Military" (or "serving one’s country"), "sports," and 
"obey laws" whereas females more often mention "kindness, " "generosity, 
"cleanliness," "work hard, " "get educated," and "helping" (depending on 
the culture from which they come). Natives of Kenyj Manila and 
Thailand are somewhat different from the United States in the extent 
to which they voluntjer different categories of "good things to do" in 
response to ECHO system questions# 

Mexicans aid Americans, according to Peck (1967), each have a 
core culture pattern with much overlap but the American pattern is more 
characterized by a secure economic life, equalitarian friendlines s, and 
comfortable self-assurance while the Mexican culture is characterized 
by a Hose-knit, highly emotionalized reciprocal dependence and duti- 
fulness within a firmly authoritarian framework. The Mexican-American 
differs from the Anglo in our culture on some values but is basically 
compliant with the Anglo culture values (Romero, 1966). 

Ausubel and Ausubel (1963) believe that the Negro comes to develop 
ambivalent feelings toward white middle-class values because he identi- 
fies with whites early and then is rejected by them and reverts his loyalty 
to his parents (most often the mother) and the values of the lower class# 
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A study by Dowd (1966) comparing teen-agers from Anglo, Negro, and 
Cuban refugee groups revealed that compared to the other two groups, 
Anglos placed high value on the material aspects of neighborhood and 
school while Cubans were more concerned with the people around them 
and Negroes valued quiet, clean streets. Anglos placed highest valu^ 
on a job with a high salary and success while Cubans stressed having 
children. With respect to characteristics of peers, Anglos thought 
friendliness and helpfulness most important, Cubans considered only 
friendliness and Negroes placed most importance on politeness and 
respect. Anglos did not mention the latter. 

Gorsuch and Smith (1970) report no differences between Negro 
and Anglo children with respect to values except in a few cases where 
sex or socioeconomic status interacts with race. Both groups varied 
widely in values. Borth (1970) found Negro fifth-graders to be predom- 
inantly oriented toward endurance, deference, dependency, and work. 
Autonomy, aggression, and dominance had the lowest value for them 
and they saw themselves as more acted upon than acting, more defending 
than coping. 

Using a modified Harvard Value Study Questionnaire with Indian 
(Arapaho & Shoshone) and Anglo high school students, Tefft (I9b7) found 
the value orientations similar except that the Arapaho felt unable to make 
a firm commitment to any set of values rewarded by their peers and 
were characterized by apathy, low aspiration, escapism, and self-to- 
other alienation. Helper and Garfield (1965) found that Indian and Anglo 
adolescent values were quite similar and that to the extent that the Indian 
is acculturated (as measured by academic achievement), his values arc 
increasingly similar to those of the Anglo. The most notable finding in 
this study is that Indians appear to see their racial group as more valu- 
able than themselves as individuals while the reverse is true of Anglos. 

Macgregor (1946) found that r the future, " 11 being on time, rt and 
"planning ahead" were signi f icnnl values in the Anglo culture ard much 
less important in Indian cultures. Helper and Garfield (1965) found 
"the future 11 ranked ninth among fifteen values evaluated by Anglo boys 
while Indian boys ranked it eleventh; "being on time" ranked fourth for 
Anglos and tenth for Indians; "planning ahead' 1 ranked second for whites 
and fourth for Indians, lending some support to Macgregor 1 s findings. 

Havighur&t and Neu^arten (1955) did the most extensive study of 
values among Indians, using seven tribes and a comparison group of 
in iddle -we stern Anglos. The most relevant portion of this study is that 
which compares Papago Indians (who exemplified the "average" of the 
four Southwestern tribes studied) with the Anglo group. One of the most 
interesting differences found between Papago and Anglo is in the concept 
of "shame. " "Embarrassment before others" was a major source of 
shame to Papagos (36 percent of the boys and 24 percent of the girls 
mentioned it) but was of importance to only two percent of the Anglos. 
Anglos, on the other hand, were shamed by personal failure or inade- 
quacy, a source shame mentioned by only four percent of the 
Papagos. 




The reasons for the discrepancy between Papago and Anglo with 
respect to the response 11 Embarassment before others” are attributable 
to the Papago socialization process, People outside the family exert 
a strong influence on the emotions of Indian children because members 
of the family rarely punish them, particularly in Southwest tribes. 

Instead, discipline is imposed by teaching the children to fear outside 
forces (supernatural beings and strangers) who will punish them. In 
contrast, Anglo children are punished by parents who love them and so 
internalize their morality. The Indian is controlled by public opinion 
or social pressure and consequently is very bashful and concerned with 
appearances. Thus he does not understand "remorse" or "shame" as 
inner guilt and, as a matter of fact, does not have a word in his language 
with this connotation. 

There are seven Value themes (as categorized by the researchers) 
in the Havighurst and Neugarten study of Indian children. The first is 
individual achi evement in which Anglo boys and girls give three times 
as many responses as do Indians. Among the Indian tribes there is little 
difference. The second theme has to do with p roperty and possessions 
which mean a good deal more to Indians of all tribes except the Zuni 
(the wealthiest of the seven) than they do to Angles, The third theme is 
self-gratification or hedonism as seen in games, amusements, travel, 
freedom, and personal pleasures and comforts. The Papago and Anglos 
are highest in this theme. The fourth theme has to do with smooth inter- 
personal rel at ions which gets little mention from the Papago who leads a 
relatively geographically isolated li r e o* the Navajo who prefers to be 
alone. The fifth theme is family-cente redness which is always more 
higlily valued by girls than boys but not much more important to any one 
ethnic group than to any other. Work , the sixth theme, is highly valued 
by all groups The final theme has to do with ceremonials and fiestas 
which are highly valued by all Indians who have them and particularly 
by the Papagos who hold fairly frequent fiestas. 

In contrast to valuer, there are aversions (or what might be called 
"dis values" ). The first of these is "aggression by others" to which 
Southwest Indians are more sensitive than are Anglos. Indian children 
mention the second theme, "discipline and authority of others," more 
often than Anglos. "Illness and danger of others" is not as often mentioned 
by Indians as would be expected in view of their great familiarity with it. 
"Death of others" is of greatest concern to Anglos, particularly in com- 
parison with Southwest Indians. "Death of self" is most often mentioned 
by the Sioux and sex reversals arc evident with Anglo, Hopi, and Navajo 
boys more often mentioning it as the "worst thing" but Papago girls men- 
tioning it more often than boys. Death is never mentioned by the Navajo 
for whom the subject is taboo. "Illness and accidents of self" is the 
most frequent theme of boys except the* Navajo. Papagos are high in 
use of this theme and Anglos are low. Fear of the supernatural finds 
Anglos extremely low and all Indians higher, a characteristic attributable 
to their socialization in which this fear controls their behavior. Objective 
danger is high among the fears of both Papago and Anglos. 

With respect to sex differences in values, Indian boys and girls arc 
much more alike than are Anglo boys and girls. In general, however, 





boys are more interested in achievement, gaining property and posses- 
sions, and fear of objective danger. Girls are more timid and afraid 
of the supernatural. This is reversed in the Navajo where girls have 
masculine patterns and boys have more feminine ones* 

With respect to age, there is a decreasing egocentr icity and 
fear, and increasing pleasure in ceremonials, the value of achievement, 
work, and concern for others. 

There are seven morality themes in the Havighurst and Neugarten 
study. The first is "competence" which, since it includes work, gets a 
very high response from Indians and less from Anglos, "Self-restraint," 
ou the other hand, is mentioned by £6 percent of the Anglos and rarely 
by Indians who do not have a problem with impulse control. Indians and 
Anglos agree on the importance of "personal virtues" but Anglos are 
much more concerned with relations to authority than are Indians. 

M Regard for others" is quite important to Indians (except Navajo). The 
same is true of "service." Anglos are midway in regard for others and 
low on service. "Sex" gets few mentions although the Navajos, because 
of their isolation and incest taboos, give it relatively high (five percent) 
mention. 

With re spec!; to social institutions approving or disapproving of 
behavior, all groups agree that the family is most important School 
has some importance to Anglos but not to Indians. Church does not 
figure in Indian life at all and little in Anglo. The Papago sees the family 
as the almost exclusive authority for morality. In the Anglo group the 
family is first but authority is also attributed to teachers, peers, and 
other sour* ■ s Usually the mother is the primary authority source 
although lux the Papagos the father takes precedence in this respect. 

It should be borne in mind that there are differences between 
Indian tribes with respect to many values. There is no such thing as 
an "Indian value system" since each tribe is unique. In all ethnic 
groups it can be assumed that value systems develop out of the child’s 
socialization pattern. As an example of divergent patterns among 
Orientals, Candill and Weinstein (1969) report on the differences between 
Japanese and American mothers. The Japanese mother has as her goal 
a passive and contented baby and to this end she spends more time with 
her children and emphasizes physical contact over verbal interaction. 
American motheis, on the other hand, want active, self-assertive babies 
and so they emphasize verbal interaction. These divergent behaviors 
are learned by the infant by the time he is three or four months old and 
the differences remain throughout childhood. 

In summary, it can be said that to the extent that cither ethnic or 
socioeconomic groups vary with respect to the techniques they employ in 
socializing their members, differences in values can be expected. These 
differences will undoubtedly manifest their, selves at the operational or 
instrumental level, particularly when the divergent groups exist within 
a larger and more homogeneous culture as they do in the United States, 
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It is impossible to determine from work published whether socio- ' 
economic factors outweigh ethnic or vice versa in the determination of 
values (and/or in socialization practices). It is also impossible to deter- 
mine to what extent findings of similarities and differences in value 
systems is a function of attempts on the part of the ethnic minority to / 
simulate the attitudes of the majority. j 

Another problem in comparing studies arises out of the diversity 
of approaches to determining values. In some studies data are based on 
impressions derived from interviews. In others, the respondents are 
provided with lists of values which they arc required to rank or to rati , 

In still others, the investigator leaves it up to the respondent to generate 
his own values. While this last method is probably the best, it is not 
only time-consuming but leads to erroneous conclusions if the respondent 
fails to mention something not because it is not important but because it 
lias never become an issue ~fi. c. , he values it highly but since he has 
always had it and never been threatened with its loss it does not occur 
to him to describe it). 

Finally, it should be pointed out that value differences arc undcubt- 
edly a function of a combination of many factors: ethnic group, sex, age, 

area of the country, socioeconomic level, religion, presence of parents 
in the home, health, etc. It should, therefore, be understood that the 
study of i\ sample of Negroes (or any other minority group) from one 
school district does not permit one to generalize to other Negroes or 
to other school districts. Few, if any, studies have selected random 
samples of the ethnic groups they compare and failure to do so may, in 
part, account for conflicting results. 

Test Construction 

Me a s ures of Valu e s 

i 

There have been two major approaches to the measurement of ; 
values. The first is the conventional tost construction method; the second 
is one in which broad, open-ended value questions are asked. The clas- 
sic test of values continues to be the Allport- Ve rnon- Lindzey Stud y c -f 
Values (Allport, Vernon, & Lindzey, I960) which has been criticized as 
being based on a theory (Spranger's types of man) which has never b jen 
verified. It is appropriate for adults or adole scents , but not for children, 
and provides ipsative scores. Shooster (1957) has developed a picto rial 
test of the same values, also for adults. Its quality is questionable. 

Mason (1968) developed his Value Orientation Scale with emphasis 
on the "pleasantness-unpleasantness" dimension rather than on the 
11 importance" or "frequency of experience" dimensions. This scale is 
also appropriate only for examinees with reading skills. Gorlow and 
Noll (1967) developed a test of values by administering value statem ;nts 
in sets of three for ranking. They factor analyzed weighted statements 
to obtain eight value orientations applicable to adults. r 

Scott (1 965) developed a values test by having raters sort into 
categories the answers which college students gave to the questions: 

"What kinds of things would make a person especially good?"; "Thiik 
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of a person you admire. What is it that you admire about him?" The 
resulting categories were*: (1) intellectualism; (2) kindness; (3) social 

skills; (4) loyally; (3) academic achievement; (6) physical development; 
(7) status; (8) honesty; (9) religiousness; (10) self-control; (11) crea- 
tivity; and (12) independence. Using Scott’s technique, Gorsuch (1970) 
obtained values from fourth, filth, and sixth grade children of upper and 
lower class Negro and Anglo races. He derived seven useable categories: 

(I) good manners; (2) kindness to others; (3) academic achievement; 

(4) physical development; (5) diligence; (6) obedience; and (7) "good 11 
(unspecified). 

Thomas' (1 963) values test is designed for adults and measures- 

(J) Aesthetic (form, harmony, symmetry); (2) Material (money); 

(3) Power (leadership, domination); (4) Intellectual (theory, observation); 
(5^ Humanitarian (love); ?nd (6) Peligious (mystical) values. 

While some tests of attitudes have been developed for small chil- 
dren, they were not specifically designed as tests of values and will be 
discussed in the following section. 

The open-ended approach was probably first used in the late 19th 
century by Osborn (1894). He asked children what they should do to be 
called ’’good' 1 or "bad. ,r He then classified their responses and found, 
for example, that more than half mentioned "obedience" while less than 
one-fourth mentioned ’’truthfulness. " This approach was fori lalissfd 
by Bavelas (1942) and employed by Kalhorn (1944) and Hivighurst and 
Ncugarten (1955). Kalhorn used it with Mennonitc and non- Mennonite 
school children and found that religion and intensive work weie the 
highest values for the Mennonites while cleanliness and individual achieve- 
ment were highest for non-Mennonites. The technique involves asking 
the child to provide several responses to questions such as "What is a 
good tiling that a pc r.i n like you could do?" and "Who would praise you?" 
or "What is a bad thin that a person like you could do?" and "Who would 
scold you ?’ Among Mennonites "God" was chosen as the approving or 
disapproving being, among non - Mennonites . peers were more important. 
Havighurst and !\i ugarten 1 s cl ibo ration on the procedure included the 
ciovelopr- wilt of i number of qu? stions in addition to t lie conventional 
"good" or "bad'' ones. The moral ideology questions were: "What could 

a boy (girl) of yoi l age do that would be a rood tiling to do, so that some- 
one would praise him (her) or be pleased? 1 and "Who would praise him 
(her) or be pleased?" The same questions were rephrased to "bad thing 
to do" and "blame." Emotional responses were obtained by posing a 
statement followed by questions such as "Sometimes people are very 
Irmpy. Have you ever been very happy? Can you remember when you 
were very happy? Tell me aboul it." Similar questions were asked for 
sadness, fear, anger, md shame. Then the child was asked "What is 
the best thing that could happen to you?" and "What is the worst tiling 
that could happen to you?" r, ’ln* results obtained using these techniques 
appear in other portions of his report. 

Most recently this open-ended approach has been developed into 
the ECHO system (Iktrlhnl h Bridge, 1968; lkirthol k deMillc, 1969). 
hi this system, each subject receives ten "good-tiling' cards and ten 
"brid-thing" cards on which he is to anrwer "What is a good (bad) tiling 
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to do?" and "Who would approve ?" If done oy adiiv, in writing the task 
is rapid and easy. When third-graders are interviewed, it takes one 
and a half hours per child. An interesting sidelight to Ihe application 
of this technique is that Kalhorn (1944) suggested that "like" and 
"dislike" could be substituted for "good 11 and "bad" in its administration. 
When the ECHO system was used with subjects in Thailand who did not 
understand the "good -bad" connotation, the "like-dislike" terms were 
used and elicited the same categories of respo-re as would have been 
expected under die conventional conditions. Once again, the affective 
or "pleasantness -unpleasantness" dimension of value is supported. 

Havighurs t and Neugartcn obtained six-month retest reliabilities 
of , 91 for girls and . 86 for boys in their application of the Bavelas 
system. Bartlul and deMille report retest reliabilities ranging from 
. 71 to . 84 and split-half reliabilities ranging from . 66 to .83 with the 
ECHO system. 

Tests for Children 



As Hoepfner (1970) states, one of the major complaints in educa- 
tional testing it that t lie .affective components have bee a neglected. Their 
importance is ; sserted in a study by Wooley and Patalino (197 0) who 
reported on a survey in which school principals, elementary school 
teachers, and parents rated 106 educational goals in terms of the char- 
acteristics children should have as a result of school experience. 
Affective goals were rated higher by all groups than wore cognitive 
goals. Self-esteem was ranked first by administrator: 1 . Most raters 
considered sell - confidence, friendliness, generosity, respectfulness, 
citizenship, avoiding aggressive behavior, and liking school as more 
important than appreciation of various subject matters. Practicing 
health and 5 : ifety were given high ranks. This study is directly relevant 
to the project reported here since several of these affective variables 
have been included in the measure developed. 

An evaluation of current tests for elementary school children 
(Jansen & Hoepfner, 1970) gave then generally poor ratings for both 
content and predictive validity and also 'ound them to lave poor relia- 
bility. Tests were criticized because they were inappropriate to chil- 
dren's everyday activities and were too difficult for all but the gifted 
in the lowest grades. Despite these criticism: , it is useful to examine 
some of the tests which have been designed to a sess affective dimen- 
sions in small children. 



Lf the term "test" is taken in its literal huiise, :.t is construed to 
mean a measuring device in which stimuli are presented to an examinee 
ir. a standardized manner with instructions as to how he is to respond. 
Stimuli may be verbal, pictorial, or situational. Re spoils s are behavi- 
oral and usua.ly verbal (oral or written). Despite the fact that this 
project is an ittempt to construct a pictorial, objective, and self- 
administered test for young children, most studies o:‘ the affective 
characteristics of children have been oriented towarc "testing" in terms 
of observations and/or ratings of these characteristics. The results of 
these studies arc worth considering since they provic.c useful cues to 
the interpretation of the results of tins project, particularly where 
factor analytic techniques have been used. 
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According to Gupta (1969) there are basically two types of 
approaches used in the assessment of personal characteristics of chil- 
dren. One approach is characterized by the extraction of a large number 
of facto rs, oblique rotations, low loadings of most variables on each 
factor, single items as variables and " factor names unlisted in a desk 
dictionary. " This approach is typified by Cattell and his associates 
{Catlell 8. Goan, 1950; Cattell Goan, 1959; Cattell & Petei son, 1959; 
Peterson & Cattell, 1958). The second approach extracts few factors, 
uses orthogonal rotations, has high factor loadings for several variables 
on each factor and produces one or more of the following factors: 

(1) adjustment or m iturily: (2) sociability; (3) extrave r s ion- introvc rsion 

(4) emotionality; (5) confomiiLy or compliance; and (6) independence, 
self- confidence or self-sufficiency. 

Koch (1934) found three factors exemplified in nine activities: 

(1) maturity; (2) nervousness-emotionality; and (3) aggression. 

Williams, II. M. (1935) found two: (1) self-confidence and (2) sociability. 
Richards, T. W. (1940) found three: (1) self - sufficiency; (2) conformity; 
and (3) likeableness. Maurer (1941) found three: (1) adjusted- 

nonconformist; (2) adjusted conformist; and (3) serious-cautious. In a 
later study, Koch (1942) derived two second-order factors from nine: 

(1) socialization and (2) expansivenes s - restraint (or introversion- 

ext rave vs ion). Baldwin (1946) found three: (1) desirability (the "good' 1 

child); (2) conformity; and (3) social noise. Peterson (I960), having 
abandoned the Cattell approach, found two: (1) general adjustment and 

(2 ) introve rs ion -ext raver s ion. 

The results of these obser vational-rating factor - analyti c studies 
are included here because they bear a relationship to the ultimate fetetor- 
analytic product of the Values Inventory for Children. The approach 
taken in thio project lias been the one adopted by those in the field w.io 
work on the assumption that children of tho ages between six and eight 
or nine arc as yet relatively undifferentiated with respect to the concepts 
they can express and that, therefore, the number of dimensions of per- 
sonality, attitude, or value to be identified is small. It should also be 
noted that when a "socialization" factor or dimension appears, it is 
impossible to say- -without further research- -whether this socialization 
factor is identical with (or to what extent it is related to) the social 
desirability response set. To the extent that a child has learned what 
is "expected" in terms of social norms, lie has matured socially. To 
the extent that an adult answers "test 11 item^ in the socially desirable 
way, he is considered to be dissimulating. 4 his problem will be exam- 
ined in a later section but for the present time, it is the experience of 
the. project staff that c hiiclren within the age range tested do not dissimu- 
late and that socially desirable answers to test items on the Values 
Inventory for Children are evidence of a maturity in social perception. 

The most promising tests to date have been pictorial. Stangel 
(1970) suggests that m the development of a test of interests for grades 
one through three, reliability should be increased by using pictorial 
items be u. c they are less ambiguous than verbal items and are more 
appropriate for those with limited reading capacity. Hudson (1967), 
however, points out lh.it < ultural factors affect perception of pictures 
and that their effectiveness depends on the form of representation and 
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the kind Oi sample perceiving the picture. Since no ’ general public 
exists, he says, pictures must be made tc nit the groups for which 
they are intended. 

Despite the fact that nonverbal items may be constructed to be 
’’culture -fair, 11 such attempts arc not generally successful, Knowles 
and Shall (1969) , for example, report t-n a nonverbal t st designed to 
be biased toward East Indians which was, nevertheless, less effective 
for both that group and American inner city Negroes than it was for white 
suburban and laboratory school children in the United States. It car. be 
concluded that while pictorial stimuli may be most appropriate for young 
children, the pictures must be equally meaningful and identically inter- 
preted by every child who views them if test results are to be valid. 

A number of potentially fruitful tests have been devised using the 
pictorial approach. Since and Pauker (1966) describe the development 
of the Missouri Children's Picture Series (MCPS) in which children 
sorted 2 38 drawings of children engaged in various activities or situa- 
tions into two categories: "fun" or "no fun. n Groups on which the test 

was developed included children in grades three through six and juvenile 
offenders. Of six scales, those validated were: (l) conformity; 

(2) masculinity-femininity; and (3) maturity. Those not validated were: 

(4) aggression; (5) inhibition; and (6) lr/peractivity. Correlations with 
IQ (WISC) ranged from .24 to . 41. Retest reliabilities after six days 
ranged from . 58 to . 78 and after six months from . 20 to . 70. This 
writer questions the utility of computing six-month retest reliabilities 
for young children since they can be expected to change rapidly in those 
things which they consider to be desirable. 

Cohen (1967) reports on the development of a nonverbal test of 
young children’s attitudes toward school based on a technique originated 
by Biber and Lewis (1949). Twenty sketches depicting teacher-child 
interactions arc showed. The child’s response is in terms of what hap- 
pened before the* scene and what he thinks will happen next in most cases. 
Constructs upon which the test items \vcr<» developed arc: (1) the teacher 

as an accepting vs_ rejecting adult; (2) the teacher as a punitive v^s 
nonpunitivo udultT” and (3) teacher rewards and punishments for school - 
work vs teacher c wards and punishments for classroom behavior. 

Four judges categorized sketches by construct with 61 to 89 percent 
agreement among the four and 80 to 98 percent agreement among three. 

Another test for assessing children’s attitudes toward schooL by 
using drawings depicting animals in school or in school - related situa- 
tions is described by Panther (1967), Strickland and Klein (1970) describe 
the Attitude to School Questionnaire (ASQ) designed for first-graders. 

In tli i s test the child looks at a scries of 54 cartoons and listens to 
directions. He responds by marking a face with an expression which 
says he "likes" oi "doesn't like" wliat is depicted. Six strong factors 
emerged front a factor analysis of this instrument: (1) attitude toward 

school; (2) attitude toward schoolwork (math, reading); (3) attitude 
toward teacher; (4) altitude toward principal ("school authority"); 

(5) attitude toward "show and tell" activities; and (6) attitude toward 
peers and play activities. A related test reported by Askov (1969) is 
a pictorial measure of attitude toward reading. It consists of nine 
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other activity pictures, each paired with three reading pictures. Total 
score is the number of times the child chooses a reading picture over 
the paired activity. Retest reliability aftei one week was . 90. Mean 
scores Tor children chosen by teachers as high in reading interest were 
significantly higher than mean .scores for children designated as low. 

The second most prevalent type of test now being developed is the 
test designed to measure self-concept. Probably the best known and 
in 0:5 l carefully prepared of these is the Piers- 1 Jar ris Self-Concept Beale 
(1969) which is based on Jersild's (1952) categorization of collections of 
children's statements about what they like and dislike about themselves, 
However, it requires a third-grade reading knowledge if group- 
adrainistered. It has good reliability and correlates with other inven- 
t^:. ics and with teachers 1 and peers' ratings. 

Woolner (1969) reports on the Preschool Self- Concept Picture Test 
(P5I-CPT) which includes ten paired pictures depiering a boy or girl who 
is either: (1) dirty or clean; (2) active or passive: (3) aggressive or 

non-aggressive; (4) strong or weak; (5) accepting or rejecting a male 
figure; (6) happy or unhappy; (7) accepted or unaccepted by a group; 

(8) sharing or not sharing; (9) dependent cr independent; and (10) afraid 
or unafraid. The child is asked, "Which boy (girl) are you?" and 
"Which boy (girl) would you like to be ?" 

Bolca, Felker, and Barnes ( J 970) report on the Pictorial Self- 
Concept Scale (PSC) in which children from kindergarten through fourth 
gj.tdc sort 50 cartoon picture cards into three piles: (1) "like me"; 

(2) "not Hkc me"? (3) "sometimes like me." These reflect, as does 
the Piers-Harris , Jersiid's (1952) six-area framework, Split-half 
reliability .s reported as .85 and the test correlates significantly with 
the Piers -Harris. 

Brown (1966) developed a procedure in which he took polaroid 
pictures of the child and then asked questions about fourteen character- 
istics (e. g. , happy-sad, dean-dirty, good looking -ugly, smart-stupid j 
good-bad, healthy-sick, etc.) in four ways: (1) "Is (child's name) 

?"; (2) "Does the teacher think (name) is ?"; 

TM "Do othc rs tnink (name) is (4) "Does mother 

think (name) is ? T 

The Children's Self-Social Const! ucts Test (CSSCT) reported l>y 
Bong i.ud Henderson (1967) is* another measure of the same type and 
ir. eludes: (1) self-esteem; (2) social dependency; (3) identification 

with and preference for mother, father, teacher and friend; (4) realism 
( l: to size; and (5) minority identification. Jt is individually administered. 
The cJiild is assigned a .symbol (circle) to represent himself. The higher 
lie planes his circle in a column, tire higlie his i-clf-csteem score. If lie 
places his circle inside a group of circles, i c is scored for social 
dependency. Identification is measured by his placement of Jus circle 
ii relation to Circles representing significant others. Preference for 
these others is determined by forced choice of placement near to only 
cne. Realism is measured by selection of a circle of the appropriate 
irizc with respect to oilier circles. Minority identification calls for a 
clioice by Negroes of a shaded circle from among white oner. Odd -even 
reliabilities range from . 48 to . 85 among first-graders. 
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The technique used in the Children's Self-Social Constructs Test 
is derived from Kueihe's (1962) measure of separation between objects 
which was based on I he finding that people are prone to place elements 
in linear order and more readily do so from left to right. Ziller, 

Hagey, Smith, and l»ong (1969) used this method as a measure of self- 
esteem. They provided children with six circles, each with a descrip- 
tion: (e. g. , 11 Your self, 11 "Mother, " "Teacher, 11 etc.). The child then 

placed himself in a iow with others. The split-half reliability was . 80 
for grades seven through twelve and . 85 for adults. Retest reliability 
for grades six and seven was . 54. 

Tests relating to prejudice hav r e been developed by Renniger and 
Williams, J. E. (1966) and Williams and Roberson (1 967). Renniger 
and Williams used a version of the evaluative factor of the semantic 
differential as applied to pictures of black and white animals which were 
responded to as M good M or M bad, " "clean" or "dirty, " "happy" or "sad, " 

' nice" or "awful, 11 etc. The child was given a matched set of two pic- 
tures, one of which was white and one of which was black (e. g. , one 
black horse and one white horse) and asked, "Which is the good horse?" 
and so forth until all evaluations were complete . Williams and Roberson 
revised the original by adding new dimensions (pretty-ugly, smart- 
stupid, kind-mean) ind dropping "happy-sad." They also used people 
in thf: picture series and had children respond with stories. 



A test of interests is currently under development and is reported 
by Stangel (1970). It is pictorial but requires the child to circle a letter 
response corresponding to his feeling about the picture. Hypothesized 
dimensions for this lest are: (1 ) active play; (2) artistic; (3) domestic; 

(4) mechanical; (5) outdoor; (6) person orientation; (7) passive play; 
and (8) scientific. The items are being factor -analyzed, hi the con- 
st ructior of this test developers wisely pretested to determine that a 
90 percent level of recognition would be obtained from first-graders. 

Two additional tests are worthy of mention. Hirst, Cicerelli, 
Cooper, and B ranger (1968) devised the Children's Altitudinal Range 
Indicator (CARI) to evali Ac the attitudes of Head Start children toward 
themselves and others. It consists of 32 cartoon- type picture stories 
to which the cjiilu responds by selecting a face representing the pleas- 
antness or unpleasantness of his feeling about e tch story. The test is 
individually administered. 

The last remaining test of importance to be mentioned in this 
review is the CiUrnpgookie s test (Adkins & Ballif, 1970) which is designed 
as a measure of motivation to achieve for very young children* The test 
is individually administered and requires the child to choose between two 
Gumpgookie s (amorphous figures) depicted as having different character- 
istics. Response • ets (left-right, order of alternative, position of item 
in test) were predominant in the first analysis but having been factored 
out, sufficient variance remained to satisfy the theoretical constructs 
upon which the test was based. It is individually administered and appro- 
priate down to the preschool level. 



Having reviewed the tests now in development which employ pic- 
torial stimuli, :i word should be said about pictorial responses. As was 
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noted, Strickland and Klein (1970) have used "face" responses to 
pictorial stimuli indicating "like” and "dislike" of the stimulus. Stabler 
Johnson, Berke, and Baker (1969) also report success in using a smil- 
ing face and a frowning face as responses when preschool children are 
asked to sert forty objects according to their feelings about them. 
Ciccrelli ct al. (1968) used a smiling, neutral, and frowning face to 
express attitudes toward picture - storic s. The usefulness of a pictorial 
representation for children six years old as compared with verbal 
desirability descriptors was demonstrated by Kleiger and Walsh (1967) 
when they used nine pictures of a face ranging from a deep frown to a 
bright smile with children as young as four and correlated these respon- 
ses with ratings obtained on a verbal scale. The result was a . 90 cor- 
relation. Ratings of a set of items by both standard and pictorial rating 
methods by fifth graders and adults correlated . 89 and , 96, respectively. 
These results indicate that children can respond equally well to verbal 
indicators ("like very much, rt "like sonic," "don't care, " etc. ) as they 
do to faces whicn are broadly smiling, slightly smiling, indifferent, etc. 

All of the tests discussed in this section are always individually 
administered, with the exception of the tests devised by Sines and Paukcr 
(1966), Bolca (1970/, Askov [1969), Strickland (1970), and Stangcl 
(1970), which can be self- administered only with children who arc cap- 
able of understanding and following instructions. The lowest grade at 
which self-administration can be expected to produce reliable results is 
probably the third (ages eight or nine years of age). 

Despite the evident limitations, it is apparent that it is possible 
to construct reliable instruments 1o measure variables in the affective 
domain which are useful in assessing the personality, attitudes, and 
values of children, It is also evident that such efforts are in their infancy 
and that what is needed is a battery of reliable instruments which are 
relevant to the goals of education, Ideally, such instruments will con- 
sist of item stimuli which are meaningful to ail children of all subsets 
of the American population and response modes which these same chil- 
dren can use with consistency. They will also be designed in such n 
way as to tap those dimensions of the affective domain which are indica- 
tive of attitudes, feelings, or values conducive to (or antithetical to) 
self-fulfillment of the child within the society in which he lives. 

Problems in Test Construction 



Mc aningfulncss of items. One of the major problems in constructing 
tests for young children arises out of the child s limited ability to express 
himself verbally and his concommitanl limited ability to understand what 
is said (or presented) to him. The unreliability of smalt children's test 
results is often actually attributable to an "unreliable" test constructor. 

It is a rare event when the .nl ho r of a test publishes information as to 
the level of understanding reached by his subjects, with respect to each 
of the items included, 

Only by a thoroughgoing process of personal interaction with a 
large sample of children ; s it possible to know what an item "means” 
and whether or not its meaning is uniform for the entire sample. Item 
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stimuli must be constructed in such a manner as to be amenable to only 
one interpretation. Item responses must be similarly uniform in mean- 
ing. For example, in the early stages of item construction of the Values 
Inventory for Children, a picture was drawn to illustrate the concept of 
"displaying one's products" in the hope that this concept would relate to 
self-esteem. Presumably, the shy and insecure child will not want 
others to look at tilings lie has made. Consequently, a picture of the 
boy or girl representing the examinee was drawn in which he was depic- 
ted as hiding (in the "a" choice) or showing (in the "fa" choice) a clay 
figure, he had made. This figure was first in the shape of a man and 
children responded to it as, for example, a "gingerbread man" which 
they didn't want their friends to eat. The model was changed to a dog. 
Other responses were, "It isn't nice to hide things from your friends" 

Ox ’ : J'm hiding it so I can surprise them and show it later. " Some could 
not figure out what the picture meant at all and thought the clay was mud 
and they would get dirty playing with it. With this variety of misunder- 
standing, the item had to be eliminated. 

The other problem which arises with respect to item response is 
that some children tend to select an inappropriate one. For example, 
in the interview they will say they really "like" what is going on in the 
picture but will mark the face that says "I don't care" or "I don't like 
it. " These problems must be overcome by thorough training in the 
meaning of the response format. 

Although the problem of meaningfulness here was one of checking 
children's interpretations of pictures, it can be assumed that when young 
children are administered verbal stimuli (whether they read or listen), 
similar misunderstandings or misinterpretations can be maue with 
respect to words. 

It is obvious that not all children are capable of understanding all 
items equally well. Some children never grasp the meaning of items 
either because they cannot {or don't want to) sustain attention or because 
they are not sufficiently experienced to comprehend. However, it is 
imperative that a high level of understanding be evidenced before any 
test is administered for purposes of analysis. In this project, a 90 
percent level of con-prehension was considered acceptable. Most items 
attained a 95 percent \ vel. The manner in which the determinat ion of 
meaning was made is discussed in the section which describes validity 
checks. 

Variability. One of the ways in which people differ in their resporse 
to items which call for affective judgment* or ratings is in the amount of 
variability of response. For example, it has been found that when it 
comes to assigning extreme values in affective judgments, males are 
more conservative than females (Maccoby, 1966) and that twelve-year 
old Japanese children make fewer extreme responses and significantly 
more intermediate responses than do American children {Zax & Taka- 
hashi, 1967). It lias also been found that the variability of scores on 
the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale decreases as grade level 
increase s. 





Osgood, Suci, and Tannenbaum (1967), using the semantic differ- 
ential, found differences among different populations in their choice of 
extreme, inte rmediate, or neutral points on the seven-point scale. 
College students used intermediary positions l^is than non- student s. 
American Legionnaires tended to make elusive use of either the 
extremes or the extremes and neutral point. Berg and Collier (1953) 
found that high-anxiety males made more extreme ratings on the Per- 
ceptual Reaction Test than did low-anxiety males. Zax, Gardiner, and 
Lowy (1964) obtained support for the hypothesis that more extreme 
ratings will be given by immature or poorly adjusted individuals than 
by those who are mature and well-adjusted. This finding led to an 
exploration of the hypothesis that a tendency to respond in an extreme 
manner is a function of the developmental level of the respondent. 

This hypothesis was tested by Light, Zax, and Gardiner (1965) with 
the result that brighter (higher IQ) and older children in grades 4, 8, 
and 12 made significantly lower extreme scores and higher intermediate 
scores when their responses were summed. No significant differences 
attributable to sex were discovered. 




Although there is not much information on the subject of ethnic 
differences in variability of response, *t might be hypothesized that 
Indians and Orientals will tend to be more noncommital (intermediate) 
with respect to affective responses. No hypotheses are made for any 
other group. Differences between groups, grade levels, and sexes 
arc examined in the analyses. 

Social desirability . Campbell (1960), in making recommendations 
for test standards, suggests that new psychological tests be examined 
regarding their degree of correlation with social desirability measures. 

"If correlations are reported with trait-appropriate or criterion meas- 
ures, then it should be demonstrated that the new test predicts these 
measures better than does the general social desirability factor (p, 549). M 

Cowen (1966) has fo end it possible to assess the social desirability 
response tendencies of children at age six and believes that this type 
of judgment may be clearly evolved and well-crystallized at this age. 

Cruse (‘ 966) found significant correlations between the frequency of 
item endorsement and item social desirability scale values at all age 
levels from three to six, increasing in size with age. 

Social desirability response tendencies arc considered by Crownc 
and Marlow (1964) to bo related to what they call "need for approval. 11 
A scale to measure this characteristic is called the Children's Social 
Desirability Scale (CSD) (Marlow Crowne, 1961; Crandall, V. C. t 
Crandall, V. J, , h Katovsky, 1965) and it lias been demonstrated that 
children with high CSD scores are lower in academic achievement than 
arc those with low scores (Crandall, V. C. , 1966). Females in all 
grades are higher in social desirability scores than males. These 
scores correlate -.40 with the instigation ol physical aggression, -.49 
with verbal aggression, and .33 with withdrawal for girls. Correlations 
for boys are insignificant (Crandall, V. C. , J n 66). 

It seemed from response to pre-testing that few items in the 
Values Inventory for Children (VJC) were subject to a social clcsi; ability 
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response set. Items which were susceptible (c. g. , direct overt 
aggression items which children universally rejected) were eliminated. 

It was noted in pretest that certain groups tended to try to determine 
what the tester wanted to hear before answering. This was predomin- 
antly true of middle -class Mexican- Americans. On the other hand, 

Negro children were surprisingly willing to give ’’undesirable" responses. 

At some future time it will be necessary to establish the extent 
to which social desirability enters into the VIC. This will probably be 
done by asking students to M fake good M and identifying those items which 
receive significantly different responses when compared with responses 
under normal testing instructions. The VIC may also be administered 
with the CSD to samples of children at different grade levels. 

Test Administration 



There are a number of problems which consistently present them- 
selves when an examiner attempts to administer tests to small children. 

As has been seen on page 20 of this chapter, most children’s tests are 
individually administered. In such cases, the examiner is trained in 
the use of the test materials as well as in the difficult task of relating 
to children. The use of a test which is essentially self -administering 
requires: (a) that the examiner obtain and hold the attention and interest 

of a group of children; (b) that lie thoroughly train them in the tasks 
involved in making responses to the stimuli which constitute the test; 

(c) that he ascertain that each child unde rstands his task; and (d) that 
he monitor the test performance of all the children he is examing. 

This is particularly true at the preschool and lowest grade levels and 
becomes less important as children become more mature and self- 
disciplined. If the test* contains a sufficiently comprehensive and com- 
prehensible training section and if the examiner is skilled in establishing 
rapport with small children, problems of inattention, misunderstanding, 
copying, ■ arclcssness, and resistance can be handled. 

Tlie second major problem is the introduction of bias into test 
responses. One source of bias is the frame of reference of the exam- 
iner. Examine j* - bias is most serious when the examination is unstruc- 
tured at. in the interview or the administration of a projective test. As 
Piaget (19 18) remarked, n . . . it is rather disturbing to find that the 
children one interviews oneself, answer more often in conformity with 
one’s own theory than do the children interviewed by other people! (p. 210). 

Another source of bias may arise from differences between the 
examiner and the child (or children) being tested. These differences 
may be related to sex, socioeconomic status, or ethnic group. They 
arc also undoubtedly related to age. It had originally been proposed 
in the conduct of this project that examiners be of the same ethnic group 
as examinees and, possibly, students in the same school in order to 
reduce this bias. The reasons for this proposal were based upon 
research findings in the published literature which indicated that such 
differences might pose a problem. 

Katz (1964) reviewed research on the racc-of-cxaminer variable 
and found that most studies had beer, done using southern Negro college 
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students from whom white testers generally obtained better performance 
than Negro testers. The gene ralizabiiity of these findings, according 
to the author, should not be extended to elementary school children in 
the urban north. Baratz (1967) found Negro college students tested by 
a Negro examiner to be less anxious than those tested by a white 
examiner Katz, Roberts, and Robinson (1965), using a digit-symbol 
task of three levels of difficulty, found that Negro subjects worKed best 
with a white experimenter if the instructions stated that it was a test of 
eye-hand coordination but did slightly better with a Negro experimenter 
and slightly worse with a white experimenter if the instructions stated 
that it was a test of intelligence. Kennedy and Vega (1965) found that 
the only examiner race effect on the performance of Negro children in 
grades 2, 6, and 10 was attributable to their increment under a Negro 
examiner "blame” incentive as opposed to their lack of improvement 
under white examiner blame. Praise and control (no incentive) condi- 
tions resulted in improvement irrespective of examiner race. In a 
similar study, Allen, Dubanoski, and Stevenson (1966) tested white 
and Negro boys in grades 1, 2, 4, ard 6 using white and Negro testers 
rnd conditions of (1) praise, (Z) criticism (blame) and (3) control. 
Differences in performance of a simple task were associated with t lie 
race of the subject, the race of tiie experimenter, and the interaction 
between the two. Experimenters of the same race as the subject pro- 
duced greater increments in response. In another study (Katz, Henchy, 
& ‘Mien, 1968) found that performance on a verbal learning task by 
Negro boys receiving approval or disapproval from a white or Negro 
male experimenter improved with Negro testers and an approval con- 
dition. In a study of the effects of pretesting, race of examiner, and 
familiarity of the examiner with preschool Negro children taking the 
Binet and Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test it was found that none of 
the variables had any effect on test performance (Costello, 1970). 

With respect to sex, Bittner and Shincding (1968) demonstrated 
that male examiners elicited better performance from third graders 
on Piaget's conservation tasks than did female examiners. Pedersen 
(1968) found a significant effect of sex of examiner in testing third 
graders on the WISC Arithmetic subtest. Female examiners elicited 
higher scores f *om both sexes and subjects performed best under exam- 
iners of the same sex. 

hi summary, although Rosenthal (1966) reports examiner effects 
on intelligence *est performance and Shuey (1958) implies that t lie race 
of the examiner has no significant influence on the performance of 
Negro subjects in intelligence test results, neither conclusion can be 
justified on the basis of the evidence. Most studies have involved tests 
(or experiments) in which some level of performance might be assumed 
to be expected. Results from studies involving college students who 
arc not only more conscious of race differences but . Iso . lore threat- 
ened by testing than are small children, are hardly applicable to boys 
and girls in the first, second, or thiid grade. 

Because the test devised for this project was non-threatening and 
because the examiner who administered tests to individual children in 
the initial stages found them to have no reluctance to express the me t 
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socially "undesirable' responses to items, the problem of sex md race 
<3f examiner was considered irrelevant to final testings. Only where 
culture and language worked a hardship on die examiners (who were 
white females) were assistants enlisted from the community. 

Di mension Model. 

Rationale 

— j 

It was considered necessary to construct the values instrument i.i 
such a manner as to tap those dimensions of attitude which are Jiot only 
of importance to educators but which might also be expected to differ- 
entiate between ethnic: groups. Since there is also some debate- as to 
whether etlmic group is as great as (or greater than) socioeconomic 
status as a determiner of t lie educational problems of the " culturally 
disadvantaged, 11 the model upon which test construction was based was 
one which has been demonstrated to apply to members of varying occu- 
pational levels. This model is derived from Maslow 1 s (1^54) 1 ierarchy 
of needs. 

Maslow' s theory postulates levels of need ranging from the very 
basic needs for physiological sustenance to the most advanced level of 
self-actualization. The rationale employed lie re assumed that any object, 
person, or activity it valued on the basis of the needs felt by t ie evaluator. 
Any individual will move to the next higher level of need when lower needs 
have been satisfied. These needs will shift depending upon the momen- 
tary state of the individual but, provided he lias assurance that; there is 
some means to meet each need, he will be free to express others. Thus, 
while living in a poverty community, basic physiological needp can be 
expected to predominate. If these are satisfied, needs for sai^ty are 
next in the hierarchy and will lead to the assignment of value t :> that 
which protects the individual from harm. 

As one proceeds up the hierarchy, succeeding needs arc for 
belongingness and love, importance, respect and self-esteem, indepen- 
dence, information and understanding, beauty, and, finally, s ill- 
actualization (a state in which all other needs are either saus ied or 
assured of satisfaction as they arise). 

It seems reasonable to , . sumo that for the individual wl ose need 
for love has never been met, self-actualization will be imposi ible since 
he will either be searching for iovc or compensating for it in some oilier 
mannen It also seems reasonable to assume that the higher die socio- 
economic level, the more needs are satisfied, and, therefore, the 
broader the scope of the things valued. Studies of job satisfaction, for 
example, confirm the hypothesis that at lower socio-economic levels 
rewards nought are more likely to be related to obtaining money to 
purchase the basic necessities of life and being assured of job security 
whereas at the higher levels (particularly managerial and professional) 
it is 1 lie intrinsic nature of the work and the opportunity for self- 
actualization which is valued. 



U is not assumed that the hierarchy of needs and tbc values asso- 
ciated vith cacli constitutes a static system. It does, however, provide 
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a framework within which to structure items designed to measure values 
as well as to identify the level of t he value structure of any group (or 
individual) so measured. 

After reviewing current affective domain research it was concluded 
that the model proposed encompassed all positive aspects of the domain. 

It did not, however, account for negative aspects. According to Maslow, 
those whose needs arc persistently' ungratified develop deviant (socio- 
path ic, neurotic, etc. ) behavior. In other evaluation systems such 
behavior is accounted for. For this reason and because the goals of 
educators include not only the development of positive characteristics 
(self-esteem, freedom from fear, friendliness, generosity, positive 
attitudes toward school, etc. ) but the avoidance of negative ones (o. g. , 
repression of aggression), it was considered necessary to add the 
negative dimem ion of aggression. 

Dimensions Hypothesized an d Previous Research Findings 

Taking into cons idc rat ion the j 'evious research information, it 
was decided that the following categories of values were of greatest 
im portar' o and were feasible for testing at the grade .levels proposed. 

Physiological va l ues. These included choices of healthy ys 
unhealthy habits pertaining to food, sleep, care of self when sick, bu 
ing, brushing teeth, and smoking. They also included attitudes town '■ 
health personnel (doctors and nurses). No tests were discovered \vl a 
in any way measured health attitudes of children. One study (Muncy. 
1967) found that Anglos and Indians (Navajo) in high school placed ecp i 1 
importance on cleanliness and modern health practices, 

hi their study' of seven Indian tribes and one cross-section of mu 
western Anglos, Hu vighurst and Neugarten (19^5) found that the only r 
tribe which mentioned 'scarcity of food" as the worst thing which co T 
happen was the Hopi since this particular Iribo lias a high anxiety lew 
concerning food. In general, however, Indian children mention the 
security of property', food, clothing, and other possessions as sourc 
of pleasant emotion and the absence of these tilings as sources of imp 1 
sunt emotions mu» h more often Ilian do Angle boys and girls. The onl 
ex< option is the Zuni tribe which is relatively wealthy'’ and thus secun 
in this re. 1 ] ret. These findings support Ma slow's theory and the nli 
behind this it. 1 t rumcnl . 

Safet y value s. These included risk-taking and fears (of people, 
objects, places, airmails. ami the unknown) The research literature 
shows that girls have nioi e fears than boys .mil children of lower sot 
economic status have a wider range of fear stimuli than do those of 
higher socioeconomic stilus (Sidanu, 1967), Common tears, eecoino 
to Sidana’s study, arc related to ghosts, darkness, shad avs. tag ,nn 
strangers, and lathers. Those findings were .supported by Crouko (1 
who also found that girls and lower socioeconomic children held m< v f> 
fears than did boys and upper socioeconomic children. Jle lound lilti 
difference between the number of fears for third, sixth, arc! ninth gr if 
At t lie third grade level the greatest fears were for natural phenomen i. 




Harnghursl and Neugartcn (1955) found that fears in Anglos were 
rarely associated with supernatural beings while for the Papago Indian 
tli is fear is substantial. On the oLher hand, Anglos tended to fear 
^atural elements to the extent of about 33 percent while only 14 percent 
. f tlie Papagos mentioned t lie in. Animals were feared by 21 percent of 
the Anglo boys and 52 percent of the Papago boys. Figures for Anglo 
girls for this fear are lower (14 percent Anglo; 5 7 percent Papago). 

In general, Indian girls are more timid than boys and more afraid of 
the supernatural although this is reversed in the Nava jo culture where 
girls arc raised to exhibit masculine values and behavior. Fears 
decrease with age in all children included in this study. It has already 
been noted that the Indian child (particularly in the Southwest tribes) 
is disciplined by imposing fear of outside forces (supernatural beings 
and strangers) which he expects to punish him for wrongdoing. 

With respect to risk-taking, it lias always been assumed that boys 
arc more willing to take risks than girls. Marco by 1 s (1966 j review of 
the literature on sex differences bears this out in one preschool study, 
one study of eleven-year olds, and three studies of adult women. Jamieson 
(1969), however, found no sex differences although he did find that children 
ages ten to twelve from smaller fainiles tended to lake fewer lisk? than 
did those from larger families. 

Included in the Safety category was an item in which the picture - 
subject walked hand in hand with a policeman since it was thought that 
not only might the police be a source of fear, but that feared or not, 
children's alii Lucies toward them are a mailer of concern. The only 
available literature on the subject is a study in which Derbyshire (1968) 
reported that Mexican- Ame rican third graders had greater antipathy 
toward the police than did Anglos. 

Love values. These included matters relating to physical close - 
ness to adults and peers, feelings about parents, feelings about religion, 
feelings about helping others, feelings about sharing, and feelings about 
home. Cultural differences are anticipated on the basis of the: literature 
review which is briefly summarised here. 

Mexican- Ame r icans score higher on family values and authoritari- 
anism than do middle -class Anglos (Ramirez, 1967). The cultural 
pattern of the Mexican is characterized by a close-knit, highly emo- 
tionalized reciprocal dependence and dutifulness within a firmly authori- 
tarian framework (Peck, 1967). Henderson and Merrill (1968) also found 
Mexican -Americans high in "extended family, ” in valuing family life, in 
preferring relatives as associates, and in desire to travel to visit 
relative s . 

When Anglos, Cubans, and Negroes were compared, Anglos and 
Cubans both placed love and togetherness at the lop of family feelings 
while Negroes placed emphasis on mutual respect and communication 
(!) i.vd. 1966). Negro children, responding to questions as to "Wh,,t 
does c i hither do? 11 and " What does a mother do?" gave the mo-i positive 
re spoil es to mother (Piowar, 1966). Hoys and girls were similar in 
this re sped Hut boys gave more negative responses to father than did 
girls. In anothei study. Hong and Henderson (I7u7) found that Negro 



children identified more with mother and less with father than did Anglos. 
Lower class children placed themselves (their c ircle symbol) closer to 
mother than did middle class children. Anglos placed themselves closer 
to father than did Negroes and for boys the choice of father was positively 
related to the presence of the father in the home. Similarly, Neale {1967) 
found attitudes toward "father" were positive in an average socioeconomic 
level school but not in a low socioeconomic one. 

Among the Indian tribes and Anglos (Havighurst b Neugarten, 1955) 
family -centercdnc ss is always more highly valued by girls than boys. 

The fact that the Pupa go seldom mentions family does not mean that 
there is less family solidarity but that members of families are less 
often absent than is true for Anglos and so they are taken for granted. 

So far as mentioning the father as playing a role in the child's happiness, 
the Papagn tribe ranked sixlh wh.il c the Anglo children ranked last among 
the eight groups studied. For mothers, however, the Papago ranked 
second and Anglos fifth. Comparing Anglos with Southwest Indians shows 
fathers as producing significantly more hupp in e s s for Indian boys and 
girls. 



The Indian mother is mere closely related to her daughter while 
the Anglo mot Tier is equally related to both sons and daughters. Anglo 
fathers play less of a role both positively and negatively than do mothers 
for both boys and girls. Family members arc more frequently associa- 
ted with both positive and negative emotions for Anglos than tiiey are 
for Southwest Indians. 

Love relationships with peers are also included in this dimension. 

In one sense this dimension includes a variable winch might be called 
"sociability." It may also include one interpretable as "dependency." 
According to other interpretations, it may represent affiliation. " the 
literature in this area is overwhelming, hi general, it can be said 
that females exhibit more of this characteristic than males. Ilucc dif- 
ferences are difficult to predict although Gorsuch and Smith (1 970) 
report that Negroes mention affiliation more often than do Anglos as an 
important value 

Among Indians smooth interpersonal relations vary with tribes as 
to their importance and while the Papago parents emphasize and reward 
them, the Papago child has more elbow room and is not so keenly aware 
of and sensitive to the quality of his personal relations. The Navajo, 
on the other hand, prefers to be alon? and enjoy nature. The Papagos were 
the highest of all tribes in mentioning p *ers as involved in positive emo- 
tions (<L1 percent) as compared wilh Anglos who were third with IB percent. 

In Maccobv's (I960) review, four child studies of sex ditlcrmres 
in need for affiliation found girls with the higher need «n three and boy- 
in one. Of the elev en udoJe ;een\ and adult studies, en fav or women 
v.hile ti c other favors men. Two preschool studies of intern. 1 - t in and 
positive feeling for others in the same review both tuvor guTs while 
m ten studies of the' same characteristic in children ages five to nine- 
teen, girls have greate; interest in nine and the remaining -tudy reveals 
no different e. Gursuch and Smith (1970) report girls more concerned 





with the value of interpersonal relations than art. boys. Phillips iin d 
McNeil (1968) found that girls seek good relations with both peers and 
authority figures more than do boys but there were no differences 
between Anglos and non-Anglos in this respect. It is interesting to 
note that Ringness (1967) found low achievers more interested in affili- 
ating with peers than high .achievers. 

The manner in which one expresses love toward others is through 
generosity in sharing with or m helping them. This may sometimes be 
termed "altruism. " In a study of children in grades two through six, 
Harris, L, A, (1 967) reports that altruism increases with grade level 
and is unrelated to sex, birth order, school achievement, religious 
affiliation, or socioeconomic status. Heilbrunn (1967) explains the 
greater sharing tendency of females on the basis of the ma.j's condition- 
ing to competitive acquisitiveness. When Rutherford and Mas sen (1968) 
compared generous nursery school boy a with those lacking in generosity, 
they found that the generous ones identified with a warm, sympathetic, 
kind, and non-competitive father. According to Shore (1968) the char- 
acteristic of generosity develops earlier in childhood for the most 
gene rout adults (i. e. , the more generous the adult, the earlier in life 
he became so). 

In a study by 13. u Mold (1968) both average and gifted boys ages 
12 to 14 were loss su>mortive and benevolent than either average or 
gifted girls. In Mamiy’s (1966) review of sex differences , twelve 
studies relating to nui \ii\mcc arc cited. Nine results favor the female, 
one favors the m . V d in the remaining two there is no difference. 

In experiments on roh nodding and altruism, girls give more and arc 
significantly nvre consistent in their giving than arc boys ( v /hitc, 196S). 
Gorsuch and Smith ( 1r) 7fi) report that lower class bkick females, lower 
class while males, and i >wc r class white females value 11 kindness to 
others" more th. n 1 ’ > middle class white males. Lower class black 
females also value it nv re Ilian do lower class black males. 

Probably the g 'iup which may be most expected to exhibit sharing 
in this study is the Papago tribe. Voyal and Silk (1970) describe the 
Indian a s having ’A lues which would make middle -class white America 
look culturally deprived (p. 7 3). " They go on to say tha Indian, arc 
interested in pi yle rather than things; they have a strong feeling of 
idcudity, belonging, and dignity and a profound need to share. Similarly, 
"regard for oil. ] ' is the most important "personal virtue" to Indians 

(except the Navajo) m the Hav’ghurst and Ncugartcn (1 955) study and the 
same is true of so. ' ice. " Anglos arc midway among the tribes with 
respect to regain . -fhers and low on service. 

The only audition. il evidence for cultural differences to be pre- 
senter.! lie re t ome- ii«-m bowel (1 966) who found that with respect to 
characteristics <■(' yu rs. Anglos thought friendliness and helpfulness 
were most important. Cubans cun - , side red only friendliness , and Negroes 
placed most imp-utm<e r>n pr»l ijeness and respect. Anglos nrvor men- 
tioned these la IK' ■ r ■: ha r,i i t e r i st ic s . 

4 ho only t . / •* lusions which may be safely drawn*: from the literatim' 
is tin-1 girls are ihmv likely to he altruistic* and concerned with people 
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than boys and that Indian children may be expected to exhibit more of 
lids characteristic than do other ethnic groups. 

Esteem values . These included feelings about assuming roles of 
le adership, pride in own productions, willingness to participate and 
compete, and level of aspiration with respect to achievement. 

While self-esteem has not been often considered in quite the same 
manner as described in this report, it has been a major concern of 
many educators. Self -esteem is generally presumed to be a major 
aspect of self-concept or self-image and in this context a number of 
studies have revealed interesting but inconsistent findings with respect 
lo ethnic group differences. 

Negro children have more negative self-images in grades four, 
five, and six than do Anglos according to Deutsch (I960). In his study 
academic performance had little effect on self-image when high and low 
achievers were compared although Fclber and Bahlke (19701 found 
that among white fourth grade children there was a positive relationship 
between self concept and the extent to which the cliildren took responsi- 
bility for their academic success. Deutsch also postulates that t He 
social role expectations of the Negro girl are less in conflict with middle - 
cla^s value systems than arc those of the Negro boy since she has a 
female model whereas t lie boy often docs not have a male model. 

Significant differences in self-concept were found among Negro 
fifth and sixth graders when three lower economic classes ($4, 000 per 
year or more; less than $4,000 but self-supporting; welfare) were com- 
pared with one another (Crosswait, 1967). The higher the economic 
class the higher the self-concept. The effect of social class on self- 
concept is debatable. McDonald and Gynther (1965) found that sex and 
race markedly influenced the results when the Interpersonal Check 
List (ICL) (LaForge & Suczek, 1955) was used with Negro and white high 
school seniors but social class (as measured by parental occupation) 
did not. The same authors (McDonald & Gynther, 1963) obtained similar 
results from Negro and white subjects' reactions to statements about 
emotional states, physical well-being, and interest. Others (Bieii, 1961; 
Klausncr, 1953; Van Evra, 1967) do find that social class affects self- 
esteem or self-concept. 

Mercer (1967) found in studying Negro, Mexican- American, and 
Anglo children dial all those raised in their own subcultures had equally 
positive feelings about themselves and about the way in which they were 
regarded by others. Carter (1968) supports the view that Mcxican- 
Amcrican children have their own peer group to whom thev look for 
self-esteem and do not rate themselves according to Anglo standards. 
Their self-concepts arc not negative despite the tendency of Anglos to 
assume that they are. These findings are supported by Hepnvr (1970) 
m her study of Mexican- American boys. 

Contrary evidence was obtained by Sc he inor (1 967), using the Ziller 
circle technique with fifth grade children. He found that Negro girls and 
Anglo boys had higher self* concepts than did Negro boys or Anglo girls. 
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This might be considered partial support for Dcutsch’s {19647 contention 
that tlie presence of a idIc model makes a difference in sclf/conccpt 
between Negro boys and, girls. / 

A particularly relevant study by Long (1 968), also typing the Ziller 
’’self- social symbols” method with preschool children aa/1 entering first 
graders, found Negroes lower in self-esteem than Anglers. Brown (1966), 
using pohiroid pictures of children and a series of quest lens relating to 
the child as seen in the picture found that self -concept f s of four -year- old 
Negroes of low socioeconomic status were lower than ihose of high-status 
Jewish children but all had high self-concepts. 

Storm (1968) found that 91 percent cf 34 Negro first grade children 
had both negative self-concepts and a distorted rdc ’ image. Phillips 
and McNeil (1968) found that non -Anglos and girls were more afraid of 
negative valuations by others than were Anglos nrd boys. Non- Anglos 
were less confident in their ability to meet the expectations of others 
than were Anglos and the same was true of non-Anglo girls as compared 
with non -Anglo boys. The reverse was true of Anglo boys and girls, 
i. c. , boys were less confident. L-ong and Herder son (1967) found that 
disadvantaged Negro children had lower self-esteem and a less realistic 
self-concept as to size and color than did white middle-class children. 

Studies of t lie ''culturally disadvantaged" child also reveal discrep- 
ancies in results. Witty (1967) characterizes culturally disadvantaged 
children as reflecting in their negative self-image the negative attitudes 
of others toward them which leads them to denigrate their potential for 
success in academic areas, reduces their level of aspiration, and leads 
to a need for immediate self -gratification rather than a willingness to 
wait and work for future goals. Soares and Soares (1969b), however, 
obtained results which would negate the assumption of negative self- 
image for culturally deprived children. They compared children in 
grades four through eight who were either culturally disadvantaged 
(income under $4000 per year; two-thirds Puerto Rican and Negro) or 
advantaged (income over $7000 per year; 90 percent white) with respect 
to self-concept, ideal self, and self as perceived by peers, parents, 
and teacher. Surprisingly, the- disadvantaged had higher means on all 
scores except for Reflected Self-Classmates (i. e., peers 1 perception). 
Scores for boys decreased with age (grade level). Advantaged girls had 
higher scores than disadvantaged girls. In another study Soares and 
Soares (1969a) found that the advantaged more often saw themselves as 
happy self-confident, trusting, and fearless while the disadvantaged 
more often saw themselves as competent, independent, and patient. 
Disadvantaged boys were higher in self-perceptions as adaptable, com- 
petent, relaxed, independent, patient, and kind than were advantaged 
boys. Disadvantaged girls saw themselves as more deliberate and 
independent while achantagc.d girls saw themselves as more happy, 
self- confident, and fearless. Soares and Soares (1970) conclude that 
disadvantaged children view themselves and think that others look at 
them more positively than do advantaged children. They also found 
that elementary school children have higher self-images than secondary 
school students and that in both advantaged and disadvantaged children 
there is a diminishing of self-image with age. The findings of Carter 
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(1 968), Hcpner (19fO), Mercer (1967), and Soares and Soares (1969a; 
1969b; 1970) may be partially explained by the tendency of non-Anglcs 
to deny negative affect and motives (Phillips & McNeil, 1968). With 
respect to changes in self-concept with age and differences between 
sexes, Piers and Harris (1969) report none in grade levels four through 
twelve using their scale. 

Part of the problem in self-concept measurement is the difference 
between self-report and self-concept (Parker, 1 966). Sclf-concept is 
the internal organisation of an individual's perceptions about himself; 
self* report is what lie is willing and able to say when asked. Parker 
shows that sixth graders respond differently when reports arc confi- 
dential (anonymous) than when they are not. Added to a tendency to be 
defensive or simply unrealistic, this self- revelation phenomenon may 
account for some of the discrepant findings. 

With respect to self-concept (in the sense of self-esteem, as rep- 
resented by "high M and “low" self-image), there is some suggestion that 
children who are raised within their own ethnic group maintain a high 
level of self-esteem, at least until they arc exposed to the larger culture 
which rejects them. There is also some suggestion that social class may 
be related to self-esteem although the data aie by no means in agreement 
on the question. Studies of Negro girls and boys seem to indicate that 
there may be higher self-esteem among Negro girls than boys whereas 
the reverse may bo true for Anglos. The resilts here, too, are not in 
accord. Finally, thr^e is some indication that sclf-cslccmdecrcascs 
with age although, it is not clear whether or not this is a function of 
broadening experience with different cultures or the result of increasing 
awareness of differences between oneself and others as the child matures. 

Since this category also included willingness to compete as an 
aspect of self-esteem, the few studies published should be mentioned. 
Nelson, L. , and Madsen (1968) found no differences between Negroes 
and Anglos or be tween middle -class and Head Start four-year -olds 
playing games which required cooperative interaction to get prizes. 

In one experiment with children ages seven to nine, Madsen and Shapira 
(1968) found that Mexican -Amo r ican boys were less competitive than 
Mexican- Amur i can girls and Afro- and Anglo-American children of 
both sexes. In a second experiment, all three were highly competitive, 

In a third, three ethnic groups in Los Angeles behaved in a non -adaptive, 
competitive manner while a sample of village children in Mexico behaved 
cooperatively. Madsen (1967) found rural village children and lower- 
class urban children much more cooperative than urban middle- class 
children. Competition docs not seem to be related to aggression in 
preschool children (McKee & Leader, 1958). Despite a paucity of infor- 
mation on the subject, it seems likely that white urban middle-class 
values dictate competitiveness and that this value may be expected to 
vary with ethnic group or social class. 

Aesthetic val ues. This category included aspects of sensory 
experience and ireuli\o production. There i> mulling in the lite rate re 
on children to indicate that there might be ethnic, .-ex, or age differences 
in this respect. 
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Self -actualizatio n values. This large category was designed to 
incorporate knowing, understanding, and maturity. As such it included 
interest in complex problem - solving, curiosity, willingness to assume 
re sponsibility , independence, academic interest, honesty, and obedience 
to authority. 

The first subsection of this category pertained to children's atti- 
tudes toward teacher and school. Cohen (196?) says that attitudes 
toward school are probably most subject to influence; in the first years. 

She found that children in first and second grade gave a large number of 
responses to pictorial stimuli in which they described the teacher as 
rejecting and punitive. First graders gave more of these than did 
second graders. Katz (1967) is of the opinion that the influence of 
teachers on Negro students, especially in t lie lower elementary grades, 
is probably great since they are still emotionally dependent on adults. 

The eficct of rejecting teachers on a dependent Negro child (according 
to Katz) will probably be a strengthening of his tendency toward indis- 
criminant self-derogation of his own learning efforts. 

It has been found that children in lower-class schools have less 
favorable attitudes toward teachers than do children in middle -class 
schools (Ycc, 1966} and that regardless of scholastic standing, elementary 
school pupils from blue collar homes tend to perceive teachers as rcjec- 
tant (Davidson & Lang, I960). Neale (1967) found that attitudes toward 
"school books," "classroom," and "teacher" became more negative 
with increasing gride level from fourth to sixth. 

Attitudes tOvvaicl school have also been found to be significantly 
more favorable in females and Anglos than in males and minority groups 
when economically sufficient fifth and sixth graders arc compared with 
welfare background students (Crosswait, 1967). In another study 
(Dowd, 1966) Negroes were found to have much more negative attitudes 
toward school than cither Anglos or Cuban refugees. 

On the other hand, Long and Henderson (1967) found that lower- 
class children placed themselves closer to the teacher than did middle - 
class children and girls did so more than boys when administered a 
test with symbols representing "teacher" and "me." (Middle -clas s 
Anglos placed themselves further away from teacher than did any of 
tlie other groups. ) 

These .'indings may be related to dependency (Jorgenson, 1967) 
which may o-aur because the perception of mother is highly correlated 
with that of 1 cache r (Franco, 1965). 



On the basis of the research literature it is difficult to make pre- 
dictions as to ethnic differences although it is generally found that girls 
like school better than boys. Thus, they might be expected io enjoy 
school-rel ilcd activities (c. g. , reading, studying) ton greater extent 
than boys. 



A second aspect of the self-actual i/.at ion category has to do with 
what might be called "responsibility." There is no basis for predicting 
sex differences in this characteristic but age is expected to increase the 
extent to which the child feels socially responsible. 
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A third aspect of self-act ua libation (maturity) involves independence 
(as opposed to dependency). It has been found that Anglo high school 
students place a higher value on individualism than do Navajo students 
(Muncy, I 967), but Gorsuch and Smith (1970) found that Negroes more 
often mentioned independence .is a value than did whites. 

Dependency i.-> the second most often studied scx-difforciitialing 
characteristic. In preschool and early school years there are few dif- 
ferences but there is an increasing trend for greater dependency in 
girls with age (Mischei, 1966). Of thirteen observational studies of 
children sis months to eight yea rs of ago cited in Macroby (1966), three 
favor boys, three favor girls, and seven show no difference. Of eleven 
rating studies of children ranging from eighteen months Jo fourteen 
years (but mostly in nursery school), one l.tvors boys, seven favor 
girls, and three show no difference. For teenagers and adults the re- 
sults of five studies on sell- report and projective tests all favor females. 
I’he o ily hypothesis which might be. made on the basis of the literature 
is Hint girls may be expected to be somewhat more dependent Ilian boys. 

Social maturity is a Iso an aspect of self-actualization. As meas- 
ured by Williams, H. M. (19^5) by analysis of diary records, social 
maturity has two aspects: (1) Approa ch -withdrawal and (2) Ascendance* 

submission. Richards, R. W. and Simons (1941) factor analyzed the 
Eels Child Behavior Scales and obtained three factors; (1) Desirability 
of behavior; (2) Lndeprndem c; and ( }) Ini reversion- Extroversion. 

Kim el al. (1968) factor analyzed *12 items comprising the Child Behavior 
Soale (CBS) and obta ined three factors: (l) Academic; (2) Inter personal: 

and (3) Emotional, The fat tor structure was the same for both Negro 
and Anglo second graders. 

Measures of morality were nlst> included in this section. Morality 
has been discussed on pages 7 and 8, The conclusions were that there arc 
probably no sex differences in morality but tint ethnic and age differ- 
ences can be expected lo occur. 

As can be seen from the foregoing description, the Self- Actualizat ion 
category is almost synonymous with maturity and cannot be considered 
homogeneous. The attitudes or value* incorporated into this category 
are probably the most important lo I he child’s academic and social 
adjustment . 

Agg re ssion (dis)s a lues . This category included aggression toward 
both peers and adults as well us toward property. Physical and emo- 
tional discomfort ur harm lo others provided the basis for the items. 

Aggression is important not only because it affects interpersonal 
relationships but also because it has been demonstrated to be related 
to achievement. Roth and Puri (1967), for example, found that achievers 
among boys were more outwardly aggressive than were nonachievors 
at all grade levels from three through twelve. This study was one of 
prosocial aggression. In another study. Par sky (1967) found inferior 
readers in fifth grade to lx more antisocially aggressive and less pro- 
socialiy aggressive (assertive) than superior readers. 




Aggrc ss i°n has met with more attention than almost any other 
sex-typed behavior. It has become one of the main defining variables 
in the delineation of masculine and feminine behavior. Sex differences 
m this characteristic can be detected as early as three years of age. 

13oys show greater physical aggression and more "ncgativistic" behavior 
than girls. Girls arc sometimes seen to be more verbally aggressive 
than boys and arc mor" inclined toward "prosocial" aggression 
(Mischcl, 1966). In a review of 40 studies which included young children, 
boys were more aggressive (in observed play, by ratings, in experimen- 
tal studies, or in response to projective tests) in 28 reports and in the 
remaining 12 the results were nonsignificant {Maccoby, 1966). hi three 
of these studies boys were either more physically aggressive or more 
aggressive toward peers while girls were more ver bally aggressive 
or aggressive toward adults. Jorgensen (1967) also fo md that boys 
perceive themselves and are perceived by teachers and peers as being 
more aggressive than girls. In 1 study of third graders, Scmbcr and 
Eron (1967) found that boys had significantly higher scores on the Peer- 
Kate hidex of Aggression, 

With respect to ethnic and social class differences, McKee and 
Leader (1955) found lower midMo- :lass preschool children more aggres- 
sive than upper middle- class children. They also found older children 
more aggressive than younger ones but did not find sex differences. 
Gorsuch and Smith (1970) found no sex, race, or socioeconomic class 
differences in the disvalue "Mean to Others." The lower classes more 
often mentioned the disvalue "Ph sical Harm" than did the middle-class 
ch ildren. 

In their study of Indians ai ! wiglos, Ilavighurst and Ncugartcn 
(I 955) found that bad behavior oi n a ^ressive sort was a source of 
shame to 46 percent of the Anglo but to only 14 percent of the 

Papago boys. However, this kind ol behavior is considered the "worst 
thing that could happen" by 1 9 per. ent of the Papago boys and only one 
pc r cent of the Anglo boys. The difference may be accounted for by the 
fact that Papagos are only "shamed" by public opinion whereas Anglos 
have internalized guilt feelings. Thus, the Papago deplores aggressive 
behavior but probably docs not exhibit it for fear of social disapproval. 
When it comes to "aggression by others’ 1 the Southwest Indians are 
more sensitive than arc the Anglos. 

Borlh ( 1 97 0) found Negro fifth graders to disvalue aggression and 
to suppress it. They were high in deference (i. e. , the strategy of 
coping with challenges by doing what is expected by an authority) and 
deference correlated significantly (-.43) with aggression. It is inter- 
esting to note that in this study, aggies^ ion correlated positively {. 23) 
with 1. Q. 

Wi'h respect to aggression, it can probably be said that pro social 
aggression i po:dti\ely relab d to academic achievement and antisocial 
aggression is ..cgalivcly rel.it d. It may bo further concluded that boys 
are generally higher m antisocial aggression whereas gilds are higher 
in prosocial in some cases. Kthnie differences arc 0 fficuit to predict. 

The items designed ‘u nu asu.c these seven < ategories of value 
arc described on page 46ft. 
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CHAPTER II 



C r ite r ia 



METHODS AND PROCEDURES 
Item Development 



Jn Chapter 1 l ha rationale upon which the dimensions of value 
weu' based and the dimensions themselves were described. The next 
task was to develop items which might measure all possible aspects 
of these dimensions. The dimensions then became categories within 
which items were to be assigned such that each item within the category 
might measure some aspect of tiie dimension as defined. An attempt 
was made to balance the number of items within each category such 
that no category would be over or under-represented in the final test. 
There were, however, oilier considerations. 

The first, consideration had to do with the fact that some categories 
were more heterogeneous than others, i. e. , could be said to have a 
larger number of subcategories. The most homogeneous category was 
that which included aesthetic feelings such as enjoyment, of sound, smells, 
nature, and creativ e expression. At the highest level of hetcrogenity 
was the self -actualization c ategory which included learning, responsi- 
bility. honesty, independence, conserving, school, enjoyment of com- 
plexity, and curiosity. 

In addition to the problem of homogeneity-heterogeneity and its 
attendant problem of adequate representation for each category, there 
was also the problem of importance. Some of the dimensions arc of 
obvious importance to education while others arc not. At the lower 
end of this continuum woiud seem to be aesthetics while, once again, 
self-actualization is of most importance. 

Another consideration was the ease with which items could be con- 
structed to men sure e ach dimension. It was found (as might be expected) 
that the more complex the concept to be portrayed, the more difficult the 
task of devising a picture which could be understood by children. For 
example, the esteem category proved ext laordinarily difficult to repre- 
sent, pa rticula rl y with respect to the concept of competition. Children 
(especially in first grade) did not understand differentials in prizes or 
accomplishments in any task. They responded to the activity depicted 
when shown a race in which *hcy came in either first or third. They 
liked to run and they didn’t care if they won or not. Similarly, when 
given ribbons, slurs, or grades, they did not care whether they got first 
or second prize nor whether their grade was higher than or the same* 
as their friend’s. They did. how'ever, like to have more stars than 
others and this was a universal feeling which was not associated with 
personal a ccompiishnienl. When it came to depicting stealing it took 
at le ast five revisions of the original picture before enough children 
understood r whal was going on” fc r the item to be acceptable. 

One of tin* major < onside rat iun s in devising items was t he hypo- 
thesized extent to which children would vary wilh respect to then 
affective response*. This problem became most apparent in construction 
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of aggression items. When flagrant aggression was portrayed, it was 
universally rejected. Children would not accent tripping or: hitting even 
if the child shown doing the aggressive act was not themselves (i. e. , 
the child with whom they were instructed to identify). ; 

Construction of item stimuli (pictures) also require^ '}j*it all items 
be equally meaningful to all subjects, that is that they dep tr Y ? activities 
or situatioiis which arc pari of 1)20 everyday experience 01 child 
from any ethnic or socioeconomic group. This requirement placed some 
constraint on the test construclors who were never quite sure whether 
or not Indian first grade children might have had experience with such 
things as indoor plumbing, electricity, games of certain types, etc. 

It was necessary to consult from time to time with individuals who 
knew the Papago culture sufficiently well to assure understanding within 
this group. The same problem applied, of course, to sex and grade 
level. Pictured activities and situations must be equally meaningful 
to boys and girls and as meaningful to first grade children as to lliird. 

In summary, the criteria for the development of items at the 
initial stage were: (1) each dimension category was to be represented 

according to a weighted judgment made by the project staff with respect 
to heterogeneity and importance; f2) items were to be of a type depicting 
concepts at a level of complexity within the c omprehension of the first 
grader; (3) items were to be of such a nature as to obUiin variable 
responses from children; and (4) items were to be meaningful with 
respect to content to all children regardless of ethnic group, socio- 
economic status, sex, or age. 

Intc rvie w 

As a first step in obtaining information cm the kinds of situations 
relevant to the seven hypothesized dimensions a structured interview for 
children was devised. It was felt that if they were asked open-ended 
questions, children might give some clues as to wlvit situations could 
be depicted 1o assess these dimensions, 

A total of twcniy-tii rec children from a primarily Negro private 
nursery school (Little Citizens Nursery School) and from the Jewish 
Congregation of Pacific Palisades Nursery School \including bright 
four and five- year-olds) were used in the try-out groups, 

Each of the interviews was tape-recorded so that data could be 
accurately noted. Some of the questions were for the purpose of a 
warm-up and t lie establishment nf rapport between the examiner and 
the child. Other questions attempted to reveal how child 1 on fell about 
all aspects of the seven hypothesized dimensions. Appendix A contains 
the Interview Form. 

The method used here is anal icons to that of Bavclas described 
on page 14. However, it is more pacific in that it docs not just ask 
"What is a good thing to do?" but provides the child with <1 referent 
and asks what can he do to achie\< n; end. e. g. . "stay h * Ithy, " ’’keep 
safe, " "learn," etc. In a sense, the child is given a tcrii.j-i.il value 
(stay healthy) and asked to provide ii.str imcntal values ("biu*h ray 
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teeth, " "keep clean, 11 "eat my food, " "go to the doctor, " etc. ). Terminal 
values arc built into the model on which the dimensions are ba scd. 

As an example, health questions were phrased in the following 
manner: "What can a person do to stay healthy?"; "What can a person 

do to take care of his body?"; "Who takes care of people when they are 
sick? 1 '. With respect to fears and safely, children were asked such 
questions as "What things might hurt you?" and "What things are people 
afraid of?". To the last two questions, some of the things named were: 
cars, caves, gliosis, monsters, falling, pins, bees, knives, guns, 
snakes, lions, and bad people. Certain items were named by a number 
of children and it was these items that were drawn to represent those 
situations. 

Interview items 33 through 3 6 were designed to elicit lists of peer 
characteristics that children considered admirable. This task was a 
very difficult one for children; they could not describe another child, 
nor could they say why he was popular or well liked. It is possible that 
"good" characteristics are abstract c< incepts an-3 either the child docs 
not have the vocabulary to describe them, or llurc may not exist a 
small and finite set of attributes that make a child likeable to his peers. 

In contrast, item 37, designed to elicit undesirable qualities, received 
many clear responses. Such characteristics as being a bully, unclean, 
teasing or annoying were frequently listed. 

It is interesting to note that when pictorial items were tried out, 
children did not correctly identify situations in which they were to con- 
sider themselves strong, pretty, or winning something. 

Item Design 

The original plan was to construct all items to be of a single for- 
mat in which the child would respond to a picture with an expression of 
liis "liking" for what was depicted. Early in the project it was decided 
that there might be some merit in attempting to try cut a format which 
required the < liild to choose between two pictures on the basis of his 
preference for the concept depicted in one or the other. It was also 
thought that a stimulus -picture followed by two alternative outcomes 
for the situation depicted might be useful. 

In the first format, termed the "X" form, a stimulus picture was 
provided. In this picture either the picture -subject (a child identified 
as "you" by a striped shirt in the case oi hoys and a striped dress in the 
case of girls) or ip i ,i. r i ' j»r (or •. mure, j w«i> *'>i »*,*,. o bag somci jur.q 
or i •. "I vd in a sin ilinn. Tin* pit \ hit- 4 mirci was always in.* same 
t nld and <.■ a dr..v»n .j be ( = rt: i i< . 1 1 1 v m. idem i lia Mr as possible. 

The response lormit consisted of four faces wi»!i . -« l yi.* e r p res sions . 
and appeared beneath the stimulus picture. The most positive end of 
the continuum presented the picl urc -subject 1 s face with a broad smile 
which he was instructed meant "1 like it very much. " The most negative 
end p/esented the picture -subject 1 s face with a frown which meant 
"i don't like it at all." In between were an indifferent face which meant 
"I don't care, " and a slightly smiling face which meant "I like it a little 
bit. " In pretesting, the child pointed to the face that told how lie fell 
about the picture. These were the "X" items. 



In the second f> rmat, an ’’item" consisted of a pair of pictures 
that varied with respect to one characteristic. Either the picture- 
subject was doing something different in the two pictures, or he was 
doing the same thing and the situation was changed. An example of 
change of activity is an item in which the picture - subject is offering 
another child a small piece of cake while taking a large one for himself 
as opposed to offering the other child a large piece of cake and taking 
a small one for himself. An example of change of situation is an item 
in which the picture - subject is in the same position playing. In out; 
picture he has one friend; in the other he has three friends. The child's 
response was to identify the picture he "liked best." This formal worked 
well and was called the "Y" form. 

The tlii rd format depicted a situation in a large stimulus picture. 
Below this picture were two pictures showing possible outcomes of that 
situation. The child was to choose the one he preferred. As an example, 
in the one stimulus picture the picture - subject (boy in striped shirt) was 
hiding a friend’s lunch pail. In the first alternative, he was giggling 
about it. In the other lie was returning it. Invariably, small children 
created "stories" from these three pictures regardless of the sequence 
of the Uvo alternatives. Thus in the example cited, they would say, 

"lie's hidden it . . He thinks it's funny . . Now he’s giving it back, " 

A number of these were tried and since all proved unsatisfactory, this 
format was dropped. 

Once the test constructors had settled on the two forms of items 
to be used, the remainder of the design effort involved devising ways to 
portray the objects, people, and situations to which the child was to 
react. The interview tapes provided a number of ideas. Review of 
other children's tests provided many clues as to the type of items to bo 
avoided. Beyond this, construction of items was entirely a matter of 
the creativity of project personnel who spent endless hours discussing 
the best manner in which to portray the concepts already identified as 
being essential to the dimensions. The ingenuity of the artist also 
entered into the design phase. 

As cadi idea produced a "picture, " this picture was sketched and 
the artist was left to make his pen drawing. Most pictures went through 
a number of iterations as described in llie following section. 

Item Refinement 

A very large number of items were constructed, drawn by the 
artist, tested on the samples of children from day care and nursery 
school, redrawn, readministered, and either accepted or rejected for 
further testing. Acceptance was based on consistency of response as 
well is universality of understanding of 1 He item. The entire process 
was a continuing one and was necessarily extended into the formal pre- 
test phase. 

An important aspect of item refinement is the continuing alteration 
of a large number of pictures. This was a particular problem in the "X" 
set since when the picture -subject hid any discernible expression on his 
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(or her) face, there was a pronounced tendency for the child to select a 
response -face which matched it. These "face -matches 11 had to be 
eliminated. In addition, changes were often required because children 
responded to extraneous cues. The small and large cake pieces were 
redrawn because one was too big and tiie other too small. Food on the 
plate in the choice between finishing lunch and leaving iL unfinished 
received comments which identified it as a particular food that was 
liked or disliked (c. g. , per i) so it had to be changed to something 
innocuous but tasteful. 

/ 

Although no actual count was made of the number of pictures which 
were redrawn nor the number of times each was changed, it can be esti- 
mated that revisions ran into ihe hundreds, hi the beginning, before 
official pretest, revisions were based on comments made by day care 
and nursery school children. Revisions continued throughout pretesting 
(two phases) and up until the test booklets were to be printed. 

Item Validity Check 

During the initial stages of item development several techniques 
were employed to determine whether the proposed items indicated that 
they would be valid for tiie concept to be assessed. At the sarm time, 
the items were being tested for under standability and reliability. 

The procedure involved extensive work with a small group of first, 
second, and third grade children. These subjects were fifteen children 
attending Little Citizens Nursery School in the afternoon. All but one 
was Negro. They came from predominantly stable uppe r- middle-clas s 
homes. These children had from three to six sessions with the Project 
Leader. Additional information on the children was obtained from 
observations of classroom and playground behavior and from informal 
discussions with teachers and parents. 

The first session was the open-ended interview described on 
pages 3 7 and 3b. The information obtained from the interview was used 
in two ways: (J) The children's "suggestions 11 were accepted by the staff 

and pictures were drawn to represent these situations; (2) A new vali- 
dation method was tried out which would test items against the expressed 
values of children. After pictures were drawn, they were presented to 
the same children and their responses compared to their initial inter- 
view responses. If the child's responses were consistent with his first 
expression, the item was considered "valid" for that child. 

A method of presenting "items" or situations to the children was 
used before items were drawn. The examiner verbally described situa- 
tions to the child and asked him to respond by pointing to one of the four 
faces which were on a page without a stimulus picture (t lie X format), 
or to select one of the two described situations (the Y format). Tiie 
child 1 s responses to the verbal descriptions and, later, to the corres- 
ponding pictorial items were compared. When the responses did not 




1 It should he noted that where face - matching might serve to lend social 
desirability to an obviously undesirable picture, faces were deliberately 
given expression. This was tmc in the cases of "stealing" and "littering." 




match, it was usually because the picture inadequately portrayed the 
situation and at that stage was not valid. After making the selection 
response, the child was asked to describe what was happening in the 
picture. These descriptions identified defects in the pictorial items 
and the pictures were rc -drawn accordingly. Even with a small sample, 
if three out of ten children do not understand the concept being depicted* 
the probability is quite high that the item will continue to be misunder- 
stood by a larger sample. By these processes it was possible to obtain 
an initial pool of items for administration to a broader and more repre- 
sentative sample of children. 

Using this same sample of children at Tittle Citizens, another 
validity check was made. This check involved comparing the child's 
responses to the items with "known" behavior and personality character- 
istics. The Project Leader spent more than a dozen afternoons at the 
school. From this exposure it is possible to learn a great deal about a 
child by observing him and questioning teachers and parents. 

Responses to the Values Inventory for Children should be consistent 
with the child's total personality. The two following examples illustrate 
consistency in item responding and behavior or background. In the first 
case, a tall, husky, sc ven -year -old boy was observed on the. playground 
rounding a corner at good speed in a wagon. He bumped into a girl and 
sincerely apologized. On the VIC he responded positively to "high in 
the tree," "tug of war, " and "boxing, rr but negatively to the undesirable 
aggressive items. The boy was described as an aggressive child by 
peers and adults. He was one of the children who "helped" Ihe staff 
design acceptably aggressive items. In the second case, a girl responded 
very negatively to pictures of adult figures, especially female ones. The 
teacher explained that her mother had been in hospitals and that 'lie child 
had been shifted around among rather unwilling or unaccepting relatives. 

Since the values £ these children were known, when the examiner 
presented a new item to even a few children, defects in the item imme- 
diately became apparent and the items could be revised quickly. 

The next major examination of item and test validity occurred 
during the formal pretest phase. Since the instrument was individually 
administered and the children were asked lo describe each picture, only 
fourteen children could be tested in one day. During recesses, lunch, 
and after school, the Project Leader discussed the lest and responses 
with the teachers. The advantage of being concerned with only a few 
children each day was that rather thorough analyses could be made. 
Almost all the teachers involved were interested in the test and made 
suggestions about the various items. 

The validity testing procedure that evolved was for the examiner 
to say to the teacher "This seems like an interesting child; tell me about 
him. ” The two would then examine the child's responses and discuss 
the possible reasons for each reaction. In most cases the teacher was 
very pleased to note that the child's responses confirmed her own obser- 
vations. After looking at one child's responses, the teacher usually 
immediately became enthu iaslic and asked to look at the responses of 
other children. Frequently, other teachers who l ad taught those children 
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in previous years joined in these conferences. This assistance given 
by the teachers had not been antic ipa..cd; however, it was invaluable in 
identifying items that were frequently inconsistent with the children's 
personality structure. As a result, items continued to undergo revisions. 

At this point it became obvious that the instrument was operating 
as a useful clinical tool. One teacher said 11 1 know he likes to read but 
really doesn’t like school; that is why he responded that way. " Another 
teacher said, "Oh that's why he doesn't do well in large groups; he doesn't 
like them, but lie gave the item response that said he liked being helped 
and working alone. I T 11 give him more individual work to do. " One child 
was extremely slow in responding and giving explanations about the pic- 
tures. However, each verbal response showed remarkable maturity, 
unde l* standing, sound reasoning, and definite opinions about issues con- 
cerning social values. After school the examiner commented on these 
characteristics to the teacher and these comments precipitated a half- 
hour discussion. The child had been labeled mentally retarded on the 
basis of his very low scores on standardized tests. The teacher noted 
that he didn't miss anything; lie just didn't get many items completed, 

The teacher thought that lie was a perfectionist and held common hopes 
with his parents that lie was not retarded. The examiner felt that the 
child was vc ry intelligent, and suggested that an untimed test such as 
the Stanford -Binct would probably show a different picture from that of 
timed group tests. 

Using teachers io check the validity of the test was so successful 
during pretest that during the final group testing, teachers who were 
enthusiastic were again asked to look at the responses and to comment. 

The variation of tins method of validating the instrument during group 
testing is described on pages 68 and 69. 

No formal statistical analyses could be made from these observa- 
tions due to lack of time for complete recording. However, in all eases 
when tests were analyzed teachers felt the test responses described 
each child more than adequately. 

Item Reliability Check 

The essential purpose of the individual administration of items 
was to find out whether the child "read" the picture as was intended, which 
has been termed "under standability, " and whether his response was 
reliable in the sense of being consistent with his true feeling. Most 
indices of reliability involve some form of test- retest. If an item, when 
administered twice, does nut it ceive the same response from the sub- 
ject this is usually due to one of three circumstances. First, the item 
may not be understood and consequently the response is irrelevant. 

Second, a child may not understand the method of responding which is 
required of him. Third, the response to the item may be one that can 
be influenced by changes in the child. 

The use of data from test-retest to estimate reliability makes it 
impossible to identify or isolate the causes of inconsistency. However, 
if a test is individually administered and each item response is checked 
by further questioning, such identification is possible. The type of 
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reliability sought here is not retest stability over time which, of course, 
cannot be demonstrated within a single administration. However, since 
adult attitude and personality tests rarely show high reliability over 
time, responses by children on affective tests should be expected to 
display even less stability. Consequently, the kind of affective test 
reliability Of greatest value is one that demonstrates item "clarity" 
rather tha/i stability. Each item should be clearly understood, should 
be unambiguous, and each subject’s response should reflect his attitude 
toward /ic issue depicted at the time of testing. 

/’lie following techniques were employed to assess the clarity and 
undcrotandability of each item on the Values Inventory for Children. 

/ On the X form, subjects are expected to point to a smiling face 
wlyn they like or approve of the scene in the stimulus picture. A child’s 
response to the X format was considered reliable if he described the 
i/cv.riQ as intended and indicated liking or disliking which corresponded 
/o the face to which he had pointed. 

Obtaining this reliability information on the X booklet occurred in 
one of two ways. Usually the child indicated his feeling about the scene 
as he described the picture, c. g. , "Oh, ghosts, ugh," and made a face, 
or "1 like to brush my teeth. " However if the child described the scene 
without expression, e. g. , "I'm talking to Mother, 11 the examiner asked, 
"Do you like to do that?" This usually elicited a smile and "yes" or a 
frown and "no, " which was then cheeked against the face selection 
re sponsc. 

For the Y booklet, the child was asked ’Why did you pick that 
picture? 11 A single comment usually indicated under standing as well 
as reliability, for example, the item showing the picture - subject (a) 
with one friend or (b) with several friends elicited such responses as 
"Because I like to have a lot of friends." 

To some children "Why did you do that?" is interpreted as "You 
did something wrong." In these eases the question posed was "Why is 
that the best picture?" 

If tlic examiner was not certain that the child had noticed the rele- 
vant difference in the two pictures, further aucstions were asked, such 
as, "What is different in the two pictures?" When a chiLd misinterpreted 
tlic item, his reliability in responding to his interpretation was irrelevant 
and his response was not counted in the development of item response 
distributions. Repeated misinterpretations led to further item revisions. 

In many respects the reliability check was also a validity check. 
When a child said "I love to climb way up high in trees, " his item 
response is probably consistent with his behavior* When a child's respon- 
ses did not seem consistent with his personality characteristics as 
assessed by the examiner, a validity check with the teacher was always 
made. For example, one very dainty and sweet-voiced little girl respon- 
ded positively to alL the aggressive items. The teacher's remark was, 
"Don't let her looks fool you; that one's a tough character. " 
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The three major purposes of pretesting were: (1) to determine the 

level of understanding of each item; (2) to estimate the variability of 
response which might be expected in final testing; and (3) to refine 
instructions. Results of pretesting were used to revise or eliminate 
items as appropriate. In a few instances, new items had to be created 
at this late stage when items which had done well in the interview phase 
failed to perform ir pretest. 

An initial pool of items was developed with every item prepared 
for at least one sex. Time limitations did not permit preparation of all 
items for both sexes. 

Pretest was in two phases. In both phases a scoring system was 
developed and scoring sheets used in administration. Scoring for the X 
items was on a scale from 1 through 5 with 3 representing "no response. 11 
Scoring for Y items was from 1 through 3 with 2 representing "no response. 
(For final testing the system was changed to 2, 3, and 4 for the Y scl. ) 
Misunderstanding resulted in a score of zero. 

Pretesting was individual and relied heavily upon questioning by 
the examiner since the purpose was to ascertain the subjects 1 understand- 
ing of the item in each case. For the X booklet the child was asked to 
respond to the stimulus picture by pointing to a face. Then he was asked 
"What's going on in the picture?" and "Where are you?" (for those pic- 
tures in which he appeared), etc. For the Y booklet, the child was asked 
to point to the picture he liked best. Then he was asked "Why didyou pick 
that picture? 1 ’ or 11 Why is that the best picture?" Probing continued in 
doubtful cases, particularly when a child gave a response inconsistent 
with his interpretation of the phture(s). 

The first pretest p' a sc required five weeks and took place in eight 
schools; (!) Japanese Institute of Sawtelle (a private Japanese language 
school); (2) Itanchni school in Montebello; two schools in Culver City; 

(3) El Marino and (4) Lin wood E. Howe; and four Cornpton schools: 

(5) August A. Mayo; (6) Stephen C. Foster; (7) Laurel Street; and (8) 
Frances Willard, These schools were selected because of their ethnic 
mix. It was unfortunate that there was no opportunity to pretest Indian 
children but pressures of time and difficulty in making arrangements 
precluded their being a part of the pretest sample. 

There were 235 children in t lie first pretest sample, Oi these, 

44 (20%) were Oriental, 59 (25%) were Negro, 60 (25%) were Anglo and 
7 1 (30%) were Mexican- American. The breakdown! with respect to grade 
was; 122 (51. 5%) first -grade rs ; 69 (29%) second-graders; and 44 (19.5%) 

third-graders. This preponderance of first grade children was by delib- 
erate design since air ’items had to'bc understandable at the lowest level 
for which they wcrc-.ntended. Smaller samples of second and third 
graders were tested in order to identify possible discrepancies in their 
mode of interpretation of instructions and/or items. A number of original 
items tvhich were very successful at higher grade levels did not succeed 
when administered to first-graders, particularly in the more culturally 
deprived areas. 
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The first pretest sample is almost equally divided between males 
(N=118) and females (N-117)* Ethnically, Mexican-Amer icans predom- 
inate while Orientals arc in shortest supply. Negroes and Anglos were 
almost equally represented. It should be noted that the Mexican- 
Amcrican children in this pretest sample are from an. ar^a where they 
arc quite acculturatcd in contrast with the group which was used in final 
testing. The responses of the Mexican -Ame rican pretest children tended 
to be very middle -class -conforming and they seemed eager to please 
the test administrator. 

Since some items were prepared late in the first pretest phase, a 
second pretest was performed in two day care centers. Another purpose 
of the second phase of pretesting was to finalize the training session in 
which children learned how to respond to the alternative faces presented 
with each picture they wore to evaluate. A new set of trainirg pictures 
was created for this purpose (see page 53 Development of Instructions). 

A further purpose of continued pretesting was to see whether or not 
children could respond to items without prompting. A number of chil- 
dren were allowed to self-administer the test while the examiner watched. 
Results assured tnat others could do so without difficulty in final testing. 

The total number of children included in this second phase of pre- 
testing was 41 although* as in 1 1 ie first phase, not every child received 
every item. 

Table 1 provides the reader with a list of all items, their descrip- 
tors, the code names by winch they will be designated throughout the 
remainder of the text, the category each was designed to measure, the 
number of children to whom each item was administered, and the per- 
centage of this number understanding the item without help. The differ- 
ences in numbers derive from a number of factors. First, the staff 
could not have sufficient access to children to administer all of the more 
than 80 experimental items to each child. Second, items kept being 
redrawn and while this was being done they were out of circulation. 

Third, very early in testing some items appeared to be entirely successful 
and further administration seemed useless. It can be noted that, averaging 
both phases of testing (with exceptions whick will be explained), 1 1 of the 
60 items received 100 percent understanding. With respect to the remain- 
ing items, 35 received between 95 and 99 percent understanding and 10 
were in the range of 90 to 94. The items themselves appear in Appendix C. 

Exceptions to the rule of averaging both testing phases to derive 
total N's occur in items Z0-X (Knife) which was constantly redrawn until, 
with the second phase sample (N=41), it achieved 100 percent understand- 
ing, and item 12-Y (Ea sy /complex) which was not drawn until just before 
tlie second phas'c of protest (N-3 9). 

The four items which fall below 90 percent comprehension deserve 
some comment. Item 17-X (Stealing) was considered extremely important 
and for those children who understood it, the responses were revealing 
and consistent with those to other asocial items. In the first phase of 
pretest, this item received 91 percent comprehension. In the second it 
dropped to 80 percent. Item 14 -Y (Eat/lcavc) received 90 percent 
comprehension in a small sample of ten phase -one pretest children but 
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Tabic 1. Item Numbers, Descriptors, Code Names, Categories, and Percent Comprehension 
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liand 

22 X S under tree looking at clouds Nat arc Aesthetics 100 141 

23 X c throwing apple core onto litter Littering Self-actualization 93 157 

in park 

24 X Doctor examining S Doctor Physiological 100 93 
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Table 1. (continued) 
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Tabic 1. (continued) 
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only 79 percent in the second phase. It was redrawn in such a manner as 
to (hopefully) overcome its limitations. Item 15-Y (Truth/lic) was retained 
for the same reason as the stealing item --its importance. It received 
87 percent comprehension in the first phase and only 80 percent in the 
second phase pretest. Item 19-Y ( Large / small) comes close to criterion 
with 87 percent. It, loo, was redrawn to overcome its deficiencies. 

There is some suggestion that the second phase sample, being 
drawn from day care centers, had more difficulty with items than did 
the original sample. Certainly, it was unique with respect to the ten- 
dency of those children to respond lo items in a manner which would 
indicate acceptance of (or even enjoyment in) socially undesirable behav- 
ior. Thus, while most items improved in comprehension as a result of 
revision, some may have showed decrements due to characteristics of 
second -phase examinees. 

It can also be noted from Table 1 that the categories, although not 
equivalently represented by items, arc fairly well balanced. The total 
item count by category is as follows: (1) Physiological, 9; (2>) Safety, 8; 

(3) Love, 12,; (4) Esteem, 6; (5) Aesthetics, 4; (6) Self-actualization, 

14; (7) Agg ression, 7. 

As a result of pretesting it was concluded that it is impossible to 
develop a test at this level which contains items that every child under- 
stands. There arc some children who simply cannot comprehend every- 
thing or arc erratic in their interpretations. Although a large proportion 
(approximately 95 percent) of the children responded correctly to direc- 
tions for test- taking, there is a remainder of five percent who cannot 
respond consistently because of inability to follow instructions for the 
task. Such children may not find "them solve s" in the picture because 
they forget to look or may think they have found themselves when they 
do not appear in the picture. In view of these problems, it seems that 
the comprchcns ion level of the final form of the Values Inventory Cox 
Children is sufficiently high for practical application. 

Final Test Forms 



Once pretest had been completed, the 60 items (3 0 X and 30 Y) 
which met all the criteria (category representation, importance* adequate 
level of understanding, and sufficient variability for analysis) were selec- 
ted for the final test booklets. This was the maximum number considered 
useable with small children whose attention and composure cannot be main- 
tained for much longer than a half-hour cat a time. 




Once the final items were selected, it was necessary to decide on 
the order in which they would be presented. Several criteria were used 
in making this decision. First, items with similar content were separated 
by dissimilar items. Next, items which in the pretest tended to get more 
favorable responses were alternated with those which received more un- 
favorable responses. Third, where several items required the same 
type of task (e.g., discrimination, conceptualization) but of different 
difficulty, the least difficult item of this type was placed first and the 
most difficult, last. This gave the child a "set" which better enabled 
him to understand what was i squired by more difficult items. 
an example, one item showed the picture - subject either leading a 




group or sitting in the group while someone else led. Originally, some 
children found it difficult to locate themselves in this item. When this 
item was preceded by one in which the picture - subje ct was either first 
or third in a line, he got the idea of ’'finding himself" and was better 
able to do so in the subsequent picture. 

The final concern was that no item should in any way affect the 
response to the next item. Thus, one would not have the picture -subject 
doing something which might be construed as "bad 11 followed by an item 
in which he is talking to his father. 

The initial test item in each booklet was a conceptually "simple" 
one. The last was a "closure" item (e, g. , "Going home" for the X 
booklet and "Going to bed to sleep vs talk" for the Y booklet). 

Preceding the test items ft?r each booklet was the training picture 
(Y) or pictures (X). These pictures were used in introducing the child 
to the task he had to perform and are described in the following section 
in connection with the instructions. 

Before the original pictures were sent to be printed, careful 
retouching of all faces was done. For each set of pictures, facial expres- 
sions of the picture -subject as well as others in the pictures were matched 
in the girl and boy forms. In the Y booklet, the facial expressions were 
also matched in t lie two pictures occur ing on one page. This was done 
so that no facial clues existed as to which activity might be more enjoyable. 

The final tests were prepared by offset process in separate booklets, 
each 8 1/2x5 1/2 inches and stapled together at the side fold. These are 
easy for children to handle and tend to withstand any kind of treatment. 

The X booklet contained all the single stimulus face response items. 

The Y booklet contained all the two-stimulus items. The "Boy" versions 
had a picture of the boy picture - subject in striped shirt on the cover; 
the "Girl" versions had a picture of the girl picture - subject in striped 
dress. 



The complete test forms appear in Appendix C. Girl and boy forms 
appear together for comparison purposes. 

De velopment of Instructions 



An essential feature of any test is to make clear to t li e subjects the 
exact nature of the task required of them. Tests have often been labeled 
"culturally unfair 11 when certain groups of individuals find the task to be 
performed unfamiliar and/or unclear. Failure to demonstrate a skill, 
ability or attitude may not be due to an individual's poor skill, low ability, 
of lack of opinion. This failure to obtain a true measure may be due to 
lack of understanding as to how to respond to the task rather than to the 
concept being measured. 



The most easily understood task for a child is to select one of two 
items. He docs t Hi s on the basis of the one lie likes best. Instructions on 
how 1° perform this task are almost unneeded. In fact, if a four -year -old 
child is asked to pick the item he does not like, he is still apt to pick the 
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o no he likes. Evidence of this was shown in a study by Ray me r (1969) 
with 164 four-year-old children. In a picture test of 96 pages, eight sets 
of pictures were presented twice. On one occasion the child was asked 
to pick the lf gcod one, 11 in the other, to pick t lie "bad one. 11 Most children 
selected the same picture, regardless of instructions. 

The two -picture formal , in which the child selects the picture he 
likes best, was used for half the items (the Y booklet) in the Values Inven- 
tory for Children. During the individual pretesting, no child misunder- 
stood the task. However, in the group testing, a few children with poor 
verbal ability, and only one month’s schooling did not understand the task. 

The final instructions for the Y booklet include one sample item. 

The examiner first describes the common aspect of the two pictures, then 
points out the matures Ilia l differ, and finally asks the child to select the 
one he likes best. This is the task the child performs himself for each 
item. 



The X booklet contains one stimulus picture to which the child 
responds on a graded scale of like -dislike. Personality or attitude types 
of inventories for adults frequently describe a situation and require the 
subject to respond to the stimulus on a graded scale. The extreme posi- 
tions contain labels such as: like-dislike, good-bad r true -untrue , adinire- 

do not admire, approve -disapprove, etc. Young children can also respond 
to a single stimulus on variously labeled graded scales; however, the 
dimension most dearly understood is like-dislike. 

The simplest scale would contain only the two choices: like and dis- 

like. Pour to six-ycar-old children can operate most reliably under 
these conditions. Since the Values Inventory is to bn used for children 
up to at least nine years of age, an expanded scale would allow more 
mature children the finer distinctions which they are capable of making. 
Consequently, four faces described on a like-dislike continuum were 
used: faces with a big smile, lit tic smile, straight mouth, and frown. 

During pretesting many variations of initial training instructions 
were used. With individual testing it was easy to determine if the child 
understood the face - re spons e task. The children led the examiners to 
revise and improve those instructions. Several children asked: "What 

docs that face mean?" or, "I sort of don't like it; what face do I point 
to? 11 Such questions indicated that the instructions were too brief, 
additional training was needed, and the examiner needed a method for 
assessing whether the child could correctly identify each face. A few 
children asked: "What is it I am supposed to like?" One statement was 

changed from: "When you like >omelhin&. " to "Wjipn you like what you 

arc doing, or what is happening. " 

During pretesting, page one of the X booklet contained the four 
faces, each a different color, and the descriptions of what the faces 
represented were all verbal. Page two contained the four faces without 
color and was used to determine whether the child understood what each 
face represented. lie was asked to point to each face as it was described, 
i. c. : "Point to t lie face that says, T I like it a lot, Ml etc. 
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For the training sequence in the final X booklet instructions, a set 
oi pictures was drawn to represent four situations in each one of which 
a different face was the appropriate response. For the two extreme pic- 
tures, the activities selected were ,r eating ice cream, " which everyone 
probably likes, and "falling down, " which everyone probably dislikes. 

Two other pictures were paired with the more neutral faces. The color 
coding of the faces could then be dropped and a box placed around the 
appropriate face for identification purposes. The first page (i) had only 
the four faces, and was used to allow subjects to start by examining the 
response formal without the added dimension of a stimulus picture. 

For pages ii to v, children are told to circle each face in the box 
as the examiner is saying: "That face says, P I like it very much'," etc. 

It was hoped that this amount of training would be adequate for learning 
what each face represented. The four pages were then repeated without 
the box around the appropriate face, and subjects were asked to: "Circle 

the face that tells how you feel. " This second sequence was originally 
designed as a reliability check to determine whether children were fol- 
lowing instructions. Older or more mature children could easily remem- 
ber what face went with each of the pirtures. However, some children 
who obviously \uidcr stood the faces, reconsidered their feelings about 
the instruction items and gave different responses (e. g. , a slight smile 
to ice cream). A second problem arose stemming from the fact that 
some first-grade children had not fully learned t lie face response and 
could not remember the response assigned to each training picture. 

In such cases it was difficult to determine whether failure to follow 
instructions was due to lack of memory, changes of "heart" about stimu- 
lus pictures, or lack of understanding of the meaning of faces. The 
instructions for the last four training pages (vi through ix) were subse- 
quently changed from "Circle the face that tells how you feel" to "Circle 
the face that says ... (I like it very much, etc. ). " This was actually 
a more important reliability check than that of "remembering 11 what face 
had been circled previously. It was easy for the examiners to find the 
children who did not yet know what the faces represented and to help 
those children individually. 



On the first day of group testing, another feature was added to the 
in structions. One examiner drew the four faces on the chalkboard and 
circled the two extreme faces as they were described. Children then 
performed the same task in their booklets. The purpose of stressing the 
two extreme faces is to provide at least a two-point scale for those chil- 
dren who can just barely understand the task. 



One other addition to the instructions was made when testing the 
Papago children. By requiring from each child a verbal response to the 
question: "What does this face say?" the examiners were better assured 

that the children could "read" the faces. Consequently, after page v was 
completed, the examiner asked the children to look at the faces on the 
board. While pointing to the appropriate face, the questions asked were: 
"What does the very happy face say? What does the sad, unhappy face say 
What does this face say? What does this face say?" If all the children did 
not reply (in unison) at any time, the question was repeated. The joint 
classroom responses were given with enthusiasm and fewer individual 
prompts were needed. This class response feature has now been included 
in the final directions for administering the test. 
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Juanita school in Oxnard contained many students who spoke only 
Spanish, or very little English. There were also a few children who spoke 
only English. Consequently, a version of the instructions was devised 
alternating English and Spanish statements. When possible, statements 
were shortened to reduce Lhe overall length of the instructions. 

Appendix B contains the final forms of the instructions for the X and 
Y booklets in both the English and EngLish/Spanish versions. References 
to training pages relate to the bookleLs themselves, which are contained 
in Appendix C. 



Sample Selection 




Ethnic Group s 

One of the major justifications for this project was based on the 
concern of society with respect to the relationship between culture (or 
ethnicity) and values related to educational objectives. On the one hand, 
some ethnic groups consider the inculcation of \vhat they term "white 
middle-class values" an imposition upon their own cultural values. On 
the other hand, educators seem determined to instill the "Puritan ethic" 
into children. It is not the purpose of this project to make judgments in 
the area of public policy. It is, however, an objective of this project to 
identify ethnic differences with respect to values. 

The research literature suggests that there are, indeed, ethnic dif- 
ferences in value systems which may or may not be based on socioeconomic 
factors. It is also relatively evident that children who become accullura- 
ted in the sense that they adopt the values of the predominant (white) 
middle-class culture also adapt to and progress further in school. 

Clearly, this is at least partially a function of the success of the predom- 
inant culture in inculcating these values during the training of teachers 
and the success of teachers in passing them on, in turn, to students. 

The problems begin at the point where values conflict. The child 
who comes from a culture or family wiiose values are in conflict with 
those of the predominant culture (and> therefore, the schools) and who 
succeeds in adopting the new values will find himself in conflict with his 
family or subculture. The child who adheres to the conflicting values held 
by his family and/or subculture finds himself unable to adjust adequately 
to school and thereby suffers academically. In either case, it is the child 
who loses. 

Given the objective of identifying ethnic differences in values which 
might be expected to relate to academic success and school adjustment, 
as well as to the health and well-being of the child, it was considered 
desirable to select the five major ethnic groups for study. This selection 
was based on several factors. First, three of the groups chosen were 
those about which there is the most social and educational concern: 

Negroes, Mexican- Ame r ican s and Indians. Second, groups were chosen 
to represent the predominant culture (Anglos) and the most acculturated 
ethnic class (Orientals). Of these five groups, the only one not repre- 
sented adequately in t lie Southern California schools was the Indian. 

Even had they been available in the local population, it would have defeated 
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the purposes of the study to evaluate an ethnic group which is, under 
ordinary circumstances, geographically isolated from the predominant 
culture. The Mexican- American sample chosen was also selected J'or 
its lack of integration in order to examine cultural differences under 
optimal circumstances. Negroes arc more integrated with the white 
culture but were selected on the basis of residence in a predominantly 
Negro area. When it came to Orientals, the g± latest concentration in 
the Los Angeles area was in the Alhambra school district where they 
were interspersed with Anglos and children from a number of other 
ethnic backgrounds (c* g, f Middle - European, German, French, Hawaiian) 
and many of mixed parentage. The sample of Anglos was also obtained 
from these same schools. Descriptions of the school districts appear in 
the following section. 

It should be iruidc very clear at the outset that these samples of 
children arc in no way assumed to be representative of the ethnic groups 
with which they arc identified. It would be impossible within the scope 
of this developmental project to randomly select representative school 
districts or children within them and to obtain sufficiently large siimplcs 
for analysis. At the same time, it would seem that the samples arc 
appropriate with respect to t lie extent to which they are integrated into 
the larger culture, ranging from the Indians who arc confined to the 
reservation, through t lie Mexican- Americans who live in a 98 percent 
Mexican -Ame rican populated barrio, the Negros who live in a large 
mixed city but in a predominantly Negro area, to the Orientals and Anglos 
who live in a very integrated community. 

Table 2 depicts the breakdown of children tested by school district, 
ethnic group, sex, and grade level. Children ''eliminated" were rejected 
for t li c major analyses because they were unclas s ifiablc as to ethnic 
group, their test responses were unreliable, or they did not belong o 
the major ethnic category of that school. Table 3 provides frequency 
comts of children eliminated from major analyses for these reasons. 

Table 4 provides the breakdown for the final sample used in the major 
analyses. The final total sample consisted of 996 children. Of these, 

167 (17%) were Mexican- Ame rican; 250 (26%) were Oriental; 195 (19%) 
were Anglo; 216 (21%) were Negro; and 168 (17%) were Indian. Despite 
efforts to keep racial balance (i. e. , 20 percent in each category), there 
is a preponderance of Orientals and a slight shortage of Mexican- Ame ricans 
and Indians. It is not expected that this will have much, if any, effect on 
the analyses. 

Description of the School Districts 

The final testing phase t jok place in what has been loosely termed 
four school districts. The four areas were not in all cases full districts, 
nor were they completely representative of the entire district. 

In the Oxnard school district, Juanita school is one of three schools 
in a Mexican- Amcr ican barr .o, called the Colonia area, which contains 
a high proportion of itinerate farm workers. For this reason there is a 
large turnover of children every year, estimated to be as high as 50 per- 
cent. This lack of stability certainly influences the child's learning processes. 
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Tabic 2. Breakdown of Children Tested by School District, Ethnic Group, Sex, and Grade 
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Tabic 3. Children Eliminated Erom Tested Sample by Ethnic Group, Sex, and Grade 
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Table 4. Final Sample Used in Analyses 

(N = 996) 
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The general economic level is very low (poverty level) with a 
median income of $ 1900/year. Many children have had little exposure j 
to English before attending school. To offset the learning problems l 

inherent in this population, Juanita school has a dynamic program with 
well - qualified teachers (usually Anglo), and a teacher-aide assigned 
to each class. The teacher-aide is bilingual and gives special attention 
to children who speak only Spanish. Many special facilities arc avail- 
able, such as a learning center, audio-visual aids, a library, a full 
time nurse and school psychologist, and a school lunch and nutrition 
program. 

The children arc, for the most part, clean, happy, and quite 
healthy. In this school there was found a greater variance in behavior 
from first through third grade than in any other school. The behavior j 
and verbal ability of third grade children seemed close to that of other 
schools. However, the first and second grade children were barely !' 

beginning to learn how to listen, think, respond, and be receptive to : : 

learning activities. Data gathered on the Values Inventory for Children ; 
from t lie first grade were certainly less reliable and showed greater 
variability than those from any other first grade class. 

The Alhambra City School District contains 13 elementary schools 
from areas that might be labeled lower -middle -class to uppe r- middle - 
class. The predominant ethnic groups are Anglo, Mcxican-Amcrican, \ 
and Oriental. The first two schools selected for till s study have approxi 
matcly a 50 percent Oriental population. Each of the three schools par-, 
ticipating is in a stable, fairly high socioeconomic area, with most 
parents engaged in professional or business occupations. 

l 

School facilities arc new and excellent and many innovative teaching 
techniques arc being used. The teachers are well-qualified and represent 
varied ethnic and cultural backgrounds. In the first grade, stress is pu,7 
on the skills of listening and following directions. Most teachers have r 
developed techniques for gaining and maintaining control over their classes. 
Consequently, even the first grade children were abie to listen to and 
follow directions in the testing situation. Problem children were easy ; 
to identify in the relatively quiet rooms and assistance was casiLy given 
where needed. t ; 

The Compton City School District has 20 elementary schools. The 
three selected are probably representative of the district. The school ! 
system is an old, well-established one and, with fairly limited funds, ■ 
provides many specialists and has several innovative programs. A large 
number of the school buildings arc old and all arc painted a slightly 
bilious green. One Principal commented that probably years ago the 
school system found a great bargain on a million gallons of green paint 

The district was once primarily Anglo but now contains a population 
of over 50 percent Negroes. Mcxican-Amcricans have recently moved 
into the area and comprise 20 to 25 percent o£ the residents. The other 
25 percent is Anglo. Although the area might be giv^n a low socioecoromic 
rating, there is considerable variability there. Many children do n A l ave 
fathers in the home, Some come to school unwash, d and unfed but Jno: t 
arc clean, adequately fed, cheerful, and show some interest in lea r air g. 
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The ethnic distribution of the teachers is similar to that of the 
children. Many teachers arc excellent and young teachers bring new 
techniques to the schools, One special teacher gives lessons to children 
who speak only Spanish, and older bilingual students help with these chil- 
dren in the lower grades. 

Classes tested varied in their collective ability to listen and to 
respond as requested. A few disruptive children in a room makes any 
task difficult for them as well as for others. Many individual prompts 
and careful monitoring wore necessary. 

In Arizona, on the large (65 square-mile) Papago Reservation, 
there is no single school system. All children from age five or six are 
boarded at or bussed to school. Elementary schools, from pre-school 
to eighth grade, belong to one of three categories: Mission, B.I. A. , and pu 

There is only one Mission school left on the reservation. The San 
Jose Indian Mission in Pisincmo contains the largest buildings in a small 
town which is 12 miles off a major road. There are ab jut 2 0 to 25 houses 
and a general store in the town. Children are bussed to school from 15 
to 20 miles away. There are a total of 69 children in grades one through 
eight. Mission educators are usually dedicated, and the children rcceiv r c 
a great deal of personal attention from t lie Sisters. Sister Viola, with a 
class of 20 first and second grade children, was extremely interested in 
the Values biventer y for Children and helpful in all respects. 

Living conditions are simple, supplies are limited, Tie playgiound 
is dusty, but there is warmth and a spirit of learning. The food served 
at the Mission is good with fresh milk, meat, salad, fruit, and bread 
baked daily. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs operates four schools on the reserva- 
tion. Santa Rosa, a boarding and day School, is the largest and has at 
least two full classes of each grade. There is only a small town near 
the school, but the school itself is large and modern and looks like a new 
school in any Southwestern city. 

Located in the largest town on the Reservation is Batoquivari 
Elementary School in Sells. Like Santa Rosa, the school in Sells is 
large and has equally modern buildings and equipment. It is one oC the 
two public schools on the reservation and under the Pima County public 
school system. 

Most of the students on the Reservation arc Papago children. How- 
ever, a few Anglo children arc found in the large schools. The teachers 
are predominantly Anglo with several Papago and n few Negro teachers. 
Teachc r -aide s in the large schools arc usually Papago. Some arc study- 
ing to be qualified teachers. The language of instruction is English at 
which children become adept after a few year's schooling. One Anglo 
teacher commented that these were the happiest children she had ever 
taught. Li the early grades, stress on learning good school behavior 
docs not seem necessary, although older children loiter and gossip in 
the halls in the same style found in any junior High school. 
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The Papago Indians are called ’’The Desert People 1 ' and their land 
is certainly a dry one. Water is a problem. There are no rivers, nor 
is there an underground water table. Consequently, water is drawn frcm 
wells by use of electrical pumps. For household use, individual families 
lay their own pipe lines to the wells. With a limited water supply the! re 
are only modest gardens, and little farming. The major occupation is 
cattle raising. Horses are owned by many and some handicrafts arc 
popular. In the clear, smog-free air, the pace of living is rot hurried 
and living conditions are simple. The young people are active, wear the 
most up-to-date clothes, and there is frequent contact with nearby cities. 

Sex and Grade Level 



With respect to sex, a number of differences have been both hypothe- 
sized and found between boys and girls when it comes L affe ctive dimen- 
sions. For the purposes of this project it was desired that he sexes be 
equally represented within each grade level and ethnic group. Since the 
population is generally so divided, it was assumed the samples tested 
would also contain equal percentages of boys and girls. As can be seen 
from Table 4, the total sample contained 496 boys and 500 girls. r 'he 
departure from the originally proposed 50-50 split is insigi ificantly in 
favor of girls. 

The three grade levels chosen were selected because the purpose 
of the project was to develop an objective, self-administering test applic- 
able to children at the lowest level of elementary scho 1 , \vh e attempting 
to evaluate changes in values with increasing age. It was anticipated that 
the total sample would contain 300 children in each of these three grades. 
As Table 4 indicate;*, there were 299 first grade children, 141 second 
grade children, and 356 third grade children. The slightly lower f gurc 
for first-graders is attributable to the fact that first grade classes arc: 
purposely made smaller to allow for more individual attention to each 
child. 



Final Testing 

Test S che duling Method and Procedure 

The class administration of the Values Inventory foi Children was 
completed in a total of 18 days of actual testing in 1970. The three school 
districts in California that participated were Oxnard, Alhambra, and 
Compton. In Arizona, children in three schools on the Papago Indian 
Reservation were administered the instrument. 

The testing schedule which follows provides a list oi all schools 
participating, dates of testing, number of classes, and ethnic distribution. 
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Testing Schedule 



School 


Total No. 
of Classes 


Major 

Ethnic 

Groups 


Date s 


Juanita School 
Oxnard 


9 


M 


Sept. 22, 
23, 24, 25 


Bright wood 
Alhambra 


q 


A, O 


Oct. 13, 
14, 15 


Monterey Highlands 
Alhambra 


9 


A, O 


Oct. 20, 
21, 22 


Frances Willard 
Compton 


3 


N 


Oct. 27 


Augusta A. Mayo 
Compton 


6 


N 


Oct. 28, 
Nov. 16 


Stephen C. Foster 
Compton 


3 


N 


Oct. 29 


San Jose Indian Mission 
Pisinemo, Arizona 


3 


T 


Nov. 3 


Santa Rosa Boarding and Day 

School, Santa Rosa Star Route, 
Arizona 


3 


1 


Nov. 4 


Baboquivari Elementary School 
Sells, Arizona 


3 


1 


Nov. 5 


Re petto 


3 


A, O 


Nov. 13 



Alha mbra 

*M = Mexican-Amcrican; A = Anglo; N = Negro; O - Oriental; 1 - Indian 



Maintaining consistency in personnel administering the instrument 
\vas achieved by the presence at each testing session of the Project leader, 
Mrs. Wills. Gupta. One of three other trained test administrators was 
also present at each testing. Mrs. Lisbeth Goldberg, who is proficient 
in Spanish, read the instructions in Spanish and English during the four 
days of testing at Juanita school. Miss Elaine Eopez, a Papago student 
at Arizona University and presently working with the Papago Head Start 
Agency, assisted with all testing on the Reservation. Mrs. Juanita 
Bryson assisted at each testing session in Alhambra and Compton. 

In each classroom, in addition to the two trained administrators, 
school personnel present were genuinely interested in the test and offered 
to help. In all cases the teacher was present and aided in passing out 
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booklets iind in monitoring the class. Most classrooms had other r*ssistants 
and, without prompting, they made themselves useful in helping with the 
details of administration. Teacher-aides were part of the school program 
at Juanita, Santa Rosa, and Sells. Brightwood and Willard had a number 
of practice teachers. Older children (from fourth to sixth grade) assisted 
in the first and second grades at both Monterey Highlands and Mayo. 

Some of these older children were bilingual and helped younger ones who 
spoke only Spanish. 

The methods used in scheduling schools and classes varied consid- 
erably. Initial contact with each school district was made in the spring 
of 1970 before summer vacation. For each of three districts, only one 
individual personally arranged our contact with their schools. They 
were: Mr. Kent Paterson, School Psychologist at Juanita school; 

Dr. Bruce Pcppin, Director of Pupil Personnel, j 1 Alhambra; and 
Mr. Josiah Moore, Tribal Education Coordinator, in Sells, Arizona. 

Several administrators in Compton were contacted in order to finalize 
plans there. For the pretest session, Mrs. Eleanor Dyer, Pupil Per- 
sonnel, arranged the schedule in Compton. Duiing the summer the 
Compton school district underwent a unification procedure and, conse- 
quently, several other channels were followed fo: the fall testing. Since 
each of the Principals was very cooperative and willing to provide clas- 
ses for fall testing, the project was accepted by the Superintendent. 

Letters sent to each school briefly explained the project and time 
required for testing. The Project Leader contacted each Principal per- 
sonally to finalize the schedule for that school. Since most school per- 
sonnel arc already overloaded with various activities and complex 
schedules, an attempt was made to fit the testing sessions into the 
regular class schedule as smoothly as possible. The lower grades 
have a class break, recess, or lunch every hour. Many schools have 
a semi-split session, with half of the children arriving early for the 
reading lesson, and the other half staying late for their reading lesson. 

This leaves two class periods available in t lie morning. 

Since the administration of the X booklet with a first grade class 
takes 30 minutes or more, it was diffic.ult to test more than three classes 
in one day. The entire shorter session would be occupied by the admini- 
stration of the X booklet to the first grade. Daring the longer morning 
session there vas time to administer the X booklet in both the second 
and the third grade classrooms. The Y booklets were to bo administered 
in t li c afternoon, cithei before or after a break, again to avoid destroy- 
ing the teaching lesson for that period. 

The original plan was to test only one -half of each first grade 
class at one time since these children arc not adept at handling pencils, 
turning pages, and following instructions. This method was used only 
on tli c first day of testing because it was found to be less convenient 
than administering the test to an entire first grade. First, each section 
of the class took as long as the whole class together and it was incon- 
venient to the school to find a location for the rest of the class for those 
two 40-minutc sessions. Second, the teacher and aide offered to help 
and were both available only if the entire class was in one group. For a 
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test to be of practical use to a school system, all children in a class 
should bu able to take the test simidtancously. Since this was found 
feasible with the Values Inventory for Children, its eventual use in 
schools should be feasible. 

For the purposes of data analysis, intact ethnic groups arc desir- 
able. However, all the school systems available have a mixed ethnic 
population. It did not seem practical nor "polite* 1 to exclude certain 
members of any class during testing. Consequently, all children in 
the classes selected were administered the instrument. 

In the beginning oi a testing day, before classes started, each 
tea die r was personally contacted to verify the time schedule with her 
class. The schedules were very flexible and minor changes in timing 
were made with almost all classes. Some of the reasons for these 
adjustments were: (1) one group returned later than expected from a 

field trip, (2) one morning bus was late; (3) the milk didn't arrive on 
time for nutrition; (4) Hie salute to the flag and a morning song took 
eight minutes; (5) a rehearsal was scheduled that the teacher had for- 
gotten; or (6) a special time request was made by a teacher. Many 
teachers were very flexible in their schedules and said "Come in any 
time you arc ready, " 

A unique schcdiding problem occurred at Repetto where the younger 
children arc in ungraded classes. With team teaching, the groups arc 
constantly shifting during the day. For this project the three teachers 
involved agreed to keep each of their homeroom groups intact for two 
one-hour periods. The test administrators spent two strenuous hours 
going from one group to the next with each testing session overlapping 
the last. Coding the ethnic category was also a feat in ihis multiracial 
school. 

Certain clerical work was necessary in order to have each booklet 
identified with the child's name, class, grade, race, and birthdatc. 

Two basic methods were used. At first, a list of names and birthdates 
by class was obtained from each school prior to the day of testing. 

These were written on the booklets to save class time. The sex of the 
child was not always obvious by looking at the name, which occasionally 
posed a problem, e. g. , "Jesus' 1 who turned out to be a girl, was given 
a boy's booklet. This was quickly remedied. Some schools did not have 
a convenient list of birthdates and these had to be obtained from various 
records or child cards. 

On the Papago Reservation it was not possible to obtain advance 
lists so a second, and probably superior, system was devised. The 
child was instructed to write his name on his booklet. The teacher 
assisted if the child had trouble. After testing, the administrators 
alphabetized the booklets and copied down birthdates from office files. 

When a name could not be deciphered, or the child was so new that he 
hadn't been completely registered, the teacher was always willing to 
spend a few seconds and help in the matter. 

One major aspect of the testing schedule was that of public relations. 
The purpose of the project was discussed with the Principal and with the 
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teachers involved as well as with other interested teachers and staff. 

Since the final feedback on the project would only reach the schools at 
a much later date, teachers usually asked if they could look at some of 
their children's responses to the items. The process of going over 
booklets with the teachers allowed the test administrators to make 
informal validity checks on the child's responses. 

Administration of Test 

As the examiners made their firat entrance into a classroom for 
administration of the X booklet, invariably the teacher called the class 
to order and. directed the children to clear their desks and take out their 
pencils. Sometimes the teacher introduced the examiners by name. 

Some classes had been asked to put their name tags on their desks as 
is their custom when a substitute teacher takes over a class. 

One of the examiners said "We have a picture book for you, and 
as soon as everyone has his booklet we will tell you what to do. rT 

The first procedure was to distribute booklets. When the names 
had been written on the booklets in advance, one examiner took the boys' 
booklets and the other distributed the girls' booklets. With names on 
the desks this was very quickly done. The ethnic category was coded 
by cxaimination of each child as the booklets were handed out. Where 
ethnic group membership was not easily identifiable, checks were made 
with school personnel and records, 

A more efficient method ci identifying the booklets was to direct 
each child to print his name on his booklet. This was no problem for 
second and third grade children. However, some first grade children 
needed assistance. This method was very successful for several reasons: 
(1) The children were proud of having the opportunity to show their skill 
in writing their names; (2) The child's time was usefully occupied while 
the booklets were being handed out; (3) The examiners had an opportunity 
to establish rapport with the class by saying: ' The children in this class 

can certainly write their names nicely, (4) No booklets were wasted 
due to absent children, and new children received their booklets imme- 
diately, instead of being the last ones who needed a booklet "made" for 
them; and {5) No sex mix-ups could occur. 

During preliminary planning with Juanita school, it was recom- 
mended that books be put as dividers between children; otherwise children 
had a strong tendency to come to joint conclusions in their answers. An 
alternative was to spread children out when there were extra tables or 
separate desks. If such separation was necessary, it was quickly dis- 
covered and, after the training pages were complete, dividers were put up. 

As this initial setting-up, which took about five minutes, was being 
completed, Mrs. Gupta drew the four faces on the chalk board. This 
called the children’s attention to the beginning of the test. 

Appendix 13 contains the complete training and test instructions in 
English, as well as the Spanish - English combined version which was used 
only at Juanita school. 





Since the English instructions were memorized, Mrs. Gupta, the 
second administrator, the teacher, and any other assistant, watched the 
children to see if they were on the correct page and moved around the 
class aiding in page -turning and giving individual prompts where neces- 
sary. The classroom teacher always pointed out children who did not 
speak English. In Los Angeles, Mrs. Bryson, or an older bilingual 
child prompted in Spanish. On the Reservation, Miss Lopez prompted 
in Papago in the few eases where it was necessary. 

It would be useful to have a statistical reliability check on each 
child after the training sequence to determine whether the face the child 
circled did represent his feeling toward that stimulus picture. For 
older children, pages vi to ix can serve that purpose. However, for 
younger or more immature children, those pages were needed as part 
of the training sequence. 

If a child marked a wrong face, some of the initial training instruc- 
tions were individually repeated to him, and a correct response elicited 
from him. The repeated instructions were: (examiner pointing appro- 

priately) "This face says, I like it very much; this face says I don't like 
it. What docs this face say? What does this face say? Yovi don't like to 
fall down. What face says, '£ don't like it'? Circle that face. That's 
right. That face says. I don't like it. " Usually this much individual 
attention was adequate for the child to understand the task. 

Some children had trouble "getting started" making their own dcci 
sions. The prompt used in this case was: "Look at ihe big picture. See 

what you are doing or what is happening. Do you like it or don't you like 
it?" (wait for the child to nod or shake his head) "Oh, you don't like it. 
Which face says '1 don't like it? 1 Yes. Circle that face. Now you have 
said: 'I don't like it. 1 Go on to the next page. " 

Clarity of test instructions was evident as the teachers and assistants 
quickly picked up the idea of the test procedure and used the same or 
almost identical prompts that the trained administrators were using. 
Occasionally a teacher would tell a child "too much" vis she tried to help 
him, at which time one examiner would politely whisper to the tearher: 
"Don't give any clues about the picture itself. M Even the fourth-grade 
assistants understood this as they helped those who were slow in under- 
standing the task. 

Pantomime instructions worked very well with a bright girl who 
spoke only Japanese. She started slowly and looked puzzled, then obvi- 
ously "caught on." She would look at a picture, smile and nod, then look 
ai the four faces and circle the happy one, or when she frowned and 
shook her head at the stimulus picture, she would circle the frowning face. 

Probably the best measure of lest reliability is the informal one 
used at all testing sessions. Each child was watched for a few seconds 
or even minutes to determine if lie understood the task. If no evidence 
was shown, the above-mentioned prompts were given to him and some 
re sponse - - vc rbal or by a gesture- -was required. 
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The following are the most common responses noted that indicated 
understanding: (1) The child would mumble his feelings aloud while cir- 

cling the appropriate face, e. g. , "I don't like ghosts, 11 or "I like boxing. 

{£) The child would smile or frown or shrug his shoulders when looking 
at a picture and then find, the face that matched the one he had made; 
and (3) Eye and head movements were a useful clue. The child's eyes 
would roam over the stimulus picture, then to the faces, back to the top 
picture, and finally he would circle a face. 

The other method used in checking reliability was to ask the child: 
"What is happening?" This was used most extensively with the Papago 
children, due to the fact that no Indian children had been pretested. The 
Indian children seemed as adept at handling the task and identifying the 
pictures as the children tested in Eos Angeles. 

To avoid obtaining unanswered items, as the children completed 
t lie i r booklets they were asked to go back and turn all the ptages to see 
if they had missed any. Of course there are always a few children who 
miss pages. The examiners also tried to flip through the booklets as 
they were collected. 

The administration of the Y booklet was actually a joy. The children 
knew the general procedure and were ready to start in a minute's time. 
When one boy received his Y booklet he was overheard saying: 1 I know 

what to do with this one; you pick the picture you like best*" In ten 
seconds he had carefully marked thiee or four pages before the examiner 
could reach him and ask him to wait until the rest of the class started. 

Instructions for the Y booklet could be as simple as: "Mark the 

picture you like best." However, to aid children who may be slow to 
understand the task, the full instructions (Appendix B) were used. 

The prompting needed was also simple: "Look at the two pictures," 

and "Look carefully at the two pictures, sometimes it is hard to find 
the difie rence. 11 

Evidence of reliable responses to items in the Y booklet was essen- 
tially that of noting whether the child carefully examined both pictures. 

Eye and head movements and facial expressions could easily be observed. 
With group testing it was impossible to determine whether each child 
understood every item. However, spot checking was done using t li e pre- 
test question: "Why is that the best picture?" Most answers indicated 

understanding of the items. 

If a child had a question he was instructed to raise his hand. Some- 
times a child said "i can't see the difference." The item that differed 
was named, but no further clue given: e. g. , "Look at the plates you arc 

holding. " (itemY-19), " Look at the posts. " (item Y - 1 8), "Look at your 

hands." (item Y-15). 

The test designers had become so familiar with the child in the 
striped shirt or dress that the number of repetitions of this feature may 
not have been adequate early in testing. One teacher commented that 
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this information should be stressed. The statement: "You are the one 

in the striped shirt or dress. 11 was subsequently repeated several times 
while the children were completing their booklets. 

Monitoring of each class varied depending on several features: 

(1) Class behavior, age, and maturity; (2) The position and kind of desks 
or tables which dictated whether examiners could talk to the entire class 
or only to small groups; and (3) The noise level from both external 
sources (traffic or a loud air - conditionc r) and internal (children's voices 
or just poor acoustics) which affected the methods of communication. 

If it was apparent that all the children could rot hear with the examiner 
standing still, she moved around and sometimes repeated a phrase, 
turning first to one side of the class and then to the other. 

Most teachers currently make use of positive reinforcement tech- 
niques to establish cla r ;s control. The examiner picked up those tech- 
niques and would say: "This table is quiet and ready to listen. " instead 

of "Will those three boys over there be quiet! 11 Frequently the use of 
the local vernacular, as: "OK, cool it. rl is more effective than academic 

vc rbiage. 

Differences between grade levels are notable from first through 
third grades. With older children their longer attention span and greater 
verbal ability allows any training or testing session to proceed more 
smoothly than it can with younger children. 

Post - Mortem 



Good evidence of item reliability and validity was obtained during 
individual pretesting. It was also desirable to have some indication of 
these factors when the Values Inventory was group-administered in final 
tc sting. 



First, it \v s essential to make sure that each child understood the 
tasks, the most difficult of which was to respond to one of four faces on 
the X booklet. With most second and third grade children, the instruc- 
tions read to the group were adequate. However, with first grade chil- 
dren it was apparent that many needed individual attention. It was 
essentially due to the agility of the examiners, who knew the instrument 
so well they could quickly note children having difficulty, that help was 
given where needed. It is doubtful that any group test in a first grade 
class could be valid or reliable without individual attention. 

During the administration of the test, the examiners did as much 
spot-checking as possible, posing the same questions as used in pretest- 
ing. Answers seemed comparable with those obtained during pretest. 

The most interesting checking on the booklets was done during free 
time with the teachers. A modified version of the teacher validation 
technique was used. Each teacher was asked "Would you like to look 
at the booklets?" Most teachers spent at least a half hour with the 
examiners studying the responses. 



Teacher enthusiasm was even greater in final testing than in 
pretesting since the teachers were present while the test was given and 
felt more involved in the project. Teachers were delighted to see how 
well the test portrayed each of their children’s feelings and attitudes. 

It was the diagnostic aspect of the instrument in which they were inter- 
ested. Typical comments were: "I^et's see Johnny’s, I'll bet he liked 

all the aggressive items. 11 (he did); "Billy hates school, reading and 
studying; and lie did give negative responses to those items"; 'Susie 
is the perfect 'good girl' and see how proper her responses are?" 

Rarely did a teacher find that a child's responses did not fit her 
estimate of that child. When this did occur it was usually that the child 
was new or was too young or immature to have developed opinions on 
many issues. One girl, a new student who was socially withdrawn and 
had no friends, responded positively to the aggressive items and nega- 
tively to school and studying. Her teacher, who now had great faith in 
the Values Inventory for Children, said "Oh, dear, that means as soon 
as she feels comfortable in this school she is going to be a problem. " 

These informal analyses of responses to the Values Inventory for 
Children gave many teachers new ideas on how to handle some of their 
problem children. One example is the following. Two second grade 
boys composed such a trouble -making team that they had recently been 
assigned to different classrooms. The two teachers asked to compare 
the booklets to sec if they could gain some insight into the boys’ behavior. 
Contrary to the teachers’ initial guess, the lcjader was not the one they 
had suspected. One boy (probably the real leader) responded positively 
to all the aggressive and leadership items, and chose "many friends. rl 
The other boy gave the opposite responses to these items. The teachers 
carefully considered this matter and noted that it was true the second 
boy had no other friends and that he did seem to know what he should do, 
although he did not do it. The teacher of this second boy subtly started 
to encourage contacts between him and other students. She reported 
success, feeling that this was the clue to break up the "gruesome 
twosome, " 

Although clinical analyses of children’s behavior was not a planned 
aspect of the project, it evolved as part of the teacher validity check. 

Due to this feature, the examiners were so popular at each school that 
there was even some resentment that they were not staying around Longer. 

The detailed account of the procedure?, used in administering and 
checking the results of administration of the Values Inventory for Children 
is provided in the hope that it will enable other examiners of young chil- 
dren to avoid what might otherwise be serious pitfalls in vest development 
and use. The experience of the project staff makes it absolutely clear 
that no thing can be assumed when testing youngsters. One cannot assume 
that instructions arc understood or followed. One cannot assume that 
stimuli arc correctly perceived nor that the response given is the one 
intended. One cannot assume that children will work independently. 

These are matters which must be thoroughly checked not only during 
all phases of test development, but in any post-development administra- 
tion. A test manual must include instructions for both children and test 
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administrator and the latter instructions must include the manner in 
which the examiner monitors, gives individual attention to a myriad of 
problems, and establishes the proper rapport with the group to be tested. 

Data Analysis 



Hypotheses 

The major hypothesis for the development of the Values Inventory 
for Children was, of course, that the Maslow model would fit the test 
results. This implies that the dimensions used in test construction 
should emerge from an analysis of the data obtained. Extensions of 
this hypothesis might include such statements as: 

(1) Concern with physiological need- -gratification will 
decrease with age. 

(2) Concern with safety will decrease with age. 

(3) Enjoyment of beauty will increase with age. 

(4) Concern with knowledge and understanding will increase 
with age. 

(5) Concern with love will decrease with age. 

(6) Children of low socioeconomic status will have greater 
concern with physiological and safety need-gratificat ion 
than children of higher socioeconomic status. 

There arc any number of possible extrapolations which can be made 
from the model. It is necessary, first, to demonstrate that the model 
does, indeed, fit the data. 

In addition to these hypotheses, it is possible to generate 
hypotheses with respect to each item in the test. For example, on 
the ba^is of the lite rature, it is possible to make the following 
conjecture s: 

(1) There will be a decreasing evaluation of (liking for) school 
(Item 27- X) and teacher (28-X) with increasing grade level 
(Neale & Proshek, 1967). 

(2) Girls will value school and teacher more highly (like them 
better) than will boys (Crosswait, 1967; Lorg &c Henderson, 

1967). 

(3) Negroes will value school less than will Anglos (Dowd, 1966). 

Each of these three hypotheses can be tested by comparing responses 
to items 27-X and 28-X on the basis of sex, grade level, or race. As 
an exercise in speculation, the research staff went through the Values 
Inventory for Children item by item, formulating hypotheses with 
respect to sex, grade and ethnic differences which might appear. As 
an example, Item 3-X (Ghosts) produced the following: 

(1) Boys will like ghosts better than girls. 
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(2) Second and third grade children will like ghosts better than 
first grade children. 

(3) Indian children will like ghosts less than will any other j 

ethnic group. [ 

Since this exercise produced 720 hypotheses {many of them null), it j 

would strain the reader's patience to state them all. Instead, item j 

analyses were pcrf< ;mcd to test each one and the results arc reported ; 
in the next chapter. Chapter J.V discusses the relationship between 1 

these findings and the literature whe re appropriate as well as the | 

implications of the more significant results. j 



Preparation for Analysis 

Before analyses coiud be performed, it was necessary to trans- ! 
late item responses to computer input format. The procedure involved- 
coding, keypunching, and checking of data. Each child tested has three 
data cards on which all obtained information is recorded. The first 
card contains identification information: Name, birthdatc, test date, ; 

class code, age in months at time of test, grade, ethnic group, sex, J 
and an identification number unique to each child in the sample and 
composed of a school code ar.d a child number within that school. i 

There is space on this card for additional information in the event of 
any follow-up studies, These cards can be alphabetized or sorted by j 
other variables to provide convenient lists for checking purposes. j 



Card 2 contains all responses to the X booklet, and card 3 i. 

contains all responses to the Y booklet. Certain identification data | 
are identical on all three cards for purposes of sorting and computer f 
usage. The data duplicated on each card are: class code, chrono- [ 

logical age, grade, ethnic group, sex, and I. D. number. Card 2 } 

also contains information gained from responses to the training scquejhc 
in the X booklet, pages i through ix. Responses to pages vi through i 
were originally designed as a reliability check, especially vi and vii, i' 
the two extreme faces. However, during the administration of the tc^l't, 
if a child missed these items, an examiner repeated instructions indi- 
vidually to the child until he understood the task. Consequently, 
almost all children show a perfect score for the training sequence, j 
and those data were not used in analyses. The scores obtained in k 
item i in the Y booklets arc also not relevant to analyses. 



For responses to items in the X booklet the faces were coded; j 
I, 2, 4, and 5. The lowest number was assigned to the most negative 
face. A code of 3 was used if the child missed the page and made no I 
mark. If there wore two circled faces on one page, the coding was ^ 
handled as follows: Faces 1 and 2 were coded 1, faces 4 and 5 were! 
coded 5. A 1 cr 2 combi 'd with cither a 4 or 5 was coded 3. ? 



Responses to items in the Y booket were coded 2 for the pictui 
on the left side, and 4 for the picture on the right side. This allowed 
the same number 3 to be used for the "middle" response which was 
cither a missed page, or both pictures marked 
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There were five steps in producing the corrected and completed 
deck of cards. The first step was to produce the coded sheets with all 
data recorded. A coder sorted booklets, assigned an I. D, numcer to 
each child, calculated the chronological age in months, and recorded 
all data. The method used to obtain a chronological age in months was 
that described in the instructions for the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Test, in which the assigned month starts 15 days before the test day. 

The second step was keypunching of all data. Third, the booklets 
were "coded 11 a second time, but using the listing of the punched cards. 
In this way both coding and keypunching errors were being checked. 
Coding is always more complex than keypunching, and more errors 
occur there. Fourth, corrections were made on the cards and, 
fifth, categorization data were transferred from card 1 to cards 2 
and 3. 



Appendix D contains the code book and sample coding sheets used 
to record the data. 

Analyses Proposed 



It was originally proposed that the underlying dimensions of value 
be identified by factor analysis of scores from each ethnic group inde- 
pendently and from the total specified sample of 900 children and that 
ethnic differences be identified by performing t-tests between factor 
scores on common dimensions. This approach was based on the assump- 
tion that the factor structure would be the same for all ethnic groups. 

No further analyses were proposed at the inception of the project. 

As the project progressed and results began to emerge from the 
computer, a number of questions arose. The first question was, 

"Suppose the factor structures are not the same for all ethnic groups?" 

If the same items do not load on the same factors in each case, it is 
meaningless to compare factors. Furthermore , the first sampLe of 
children (Mexican-Amer icans) was small enough and the variability of 
their responses apparently so large chat it seemed unlikely that stable 
factors would emerge from this group. If this were true of the first 
group, it might also be true of any one or more of the remaining four. 

If, however, the total group of more than 900 children were analyzed, 
stable factors could be expected and factor scores for each group com- 
pared with those for each other group. Thus, while analyses were to 
be done for groups independently, they were not to be vised for compari- 
son purposes. 

The ne <t question was the conventional one of "How many fcictors 
to rotate?" According to the model, there should be seven underlying 
dimensions. It soon became apparent, however, that a seven-factor 
solution was not an ideal one. In some cases it was almost meaningless. 
Furthermore, when ethnic groups were analv. ed independently, the 
number of factors in the most meaningful solution varied from group 
to group. Therefore, although the seven-factor solution for the- total 
sample is provided in Chapter III, the model was abandoned and plans 
for further analyses were based upon wl. it seemed to be the obvious 
factor structure of the test. 
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It soon became apparent in the analysis of the first ethnic group 
that certain items in the test were not going i , appear on any of the 
factors. This loss of treasured items seemed intolerable and, falling 
back on the rationalization that while a dimension may not be adequately 
represented by a single item, that item may still be valid, the staff 
decided to explore all hypotheses for all items. 

2 

Item analyses, using the X statistic, were performed for the 
following comparisons: 

(1) Sex differences in response for each ethnic group and for 
the total sample. 

(2) Grade differences in response for each ethnic group and for 
the total sample. 

(3) Ethnic group differences comparing each group with every 
other. 

The final important matter was the question cf ethnic similarities 
and differences with respect to the underlying dimensions of the Values 
Inventory fc-r Children. The first approach was that originally proposed: 
namely, to test for the significance of the differences between factor 
scores. 

Since the question of variability arose, F-tests were performed 
for each item comparing each ethnic group with every other as well 
as boys with girls and each grade level with the other two. 

Results of these analyses are presented in Chapter III which 
follows. 
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CHAPTER III 
RESU LTS 



Factor Analyses 

The rationale for the construction of the Values Inventory for 
Children was described in Chapter I. The seven hypothesized dimen- 
sions of value were, in review: (1) Physiological; (2) Safety; 

(3) Love; (4) Esteem; (5) Aesthetics; (6) Self-actualization; and 
(7) Aggression. 

Because seven dimensions were used to construct the instrument, 
t lie first step was to factor analyze the matrix of inter correlations and 
to rotate seven factors tc the varimax criterion. This step was taken 
with each group, independently, and with the total sample of 996 chil- 
dren. The results of the independent ethnic analyses were unsatisfac- 
tory as was the total sample solution which appears in Table 5. It 
should be noted that a positive factor loading for an X item means the 
children "liked" the item whereas for a Y item, a positive loading 
means they selected the secon d alternative. Items arc described in 
terms of the code words used in Table 1, Chapter II. 

For the seven factor solution the first factor (i) is one on which 
the response is a socially desirable o.v conforming one. A child scoring 
high on this factor chooses to listen in class (rather than talking), to 
do his duty rather than to play (or "goof off), to sleep at night rather 
than talk in bed, to stay in bed when he is sick rather than get up, to 
have a fight broken up by adults rather than le': it continue, and an 
adult who docs not smoke rather than one who does. He also docs nojt 
like littering, stealing, sprinkling an adult with water, or defacing a 
fence by throwing vegetables at it. He would rather be admired than 
ignored. 

Factor II is composed of items originally hypothesized ^ either 
self-actualization, physio .ogical (health habits) or love (church) and 
aesthetics (nature). The child scoring high on this factor will like to 
bathe, brush his teeth, be examined by the doctor and talk to the nurse. 
He will also like studying, the classroom, the teacher, and going to 
church. He enjoys nature. 

Factor III is composed of items originally designed to measure 
esteem, unselfishness (love), and leadership. In addition, one safety 
item (swing hi/lo) loaded significantly on this factor. The high-scor ing 
child will eat his cookie rather than share it with his friend, will give 
his friend the small piece of cake rather than the large when he and Ins 
friend get cake, wants to be the teacher rather than a student when 
playing "school, " prefers to be first in line rather than third, would 
rather play than watch someone else play, and likes to swing high rather 
than low to the ground. 

Factor IV is composed of items originally selected to measure 
safety (fears), aggression, and competition. The high-scoring child 
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Table 5. 



Seven- Factor Solution for Total Sample 
(N = 996) 



I. 



Listen / talk 


58 


Litte ring 


50 


Duty /play 


46 


Bed/up 


44 


Smoke/not 


. 42 


Sleep / talk 


41 


Water man 


40 


Stealing 


-. 37 


Fight / separate 


. 32 


Admire /not 


31 


Throw 


30 


III. 


Eat/ share 


54 


Push / swing 


. 54 


Watch/play 


. 48 


1 s t / 3 rd. 


48 


Student /tea cher 


. 47 


Large/ small 


. 37 


Swing hi/lo 


34 



V. 


Hug/pat-Mothe r 


45 


Pat /hug -Father 


. 44 


VII. 


No loadings above 


. 30 



II. 



Bath 


. 56 


Studying 


.49 


Cla ssroom 


. 46 


Brush teeth 


. 45 


Teacher 


. 41 


Church 


. 40 


Doctor 


. 35 


Nurse 


. 31 


Nature 


. 30 



IV. 




Soldier 


. 43 


Cave 


.41 


Snake 


. 39 


Boxing 


. 39 


Knife 


. 38 


Ghosts 


. 33 


Tug -of -war 


. 31 



VI. 




Talk l/many 


. 39 


Play 1 / many 


. 35 


2 beds/lbed 


. 30 
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likes soldiers, walking into dark eaves, snakes, boxing matches, 
whittling with sharp knives, ghosts, and playing tug-of-war. This 
might be called a "safety" factor if it were not for the facts that the 
items composing it are ones which differentiate boys from girls at 
an extremely high level of significance and that when sex is included 
as a variable, males have a very high loading on this factor. The 
factor is more aptly termed "masculinity" than safety. 

Factor V is one which includes only two variables: preference 

for hugging father and hugging mother over being patted on the head by 
c ither , 

Factor VI seems to be a "peer love" factor in which the choice 
is to cither talk or play with many friends rather than just one and to 
sleep in the same bed with a friend rather than in separate beds. 

In this solution factor VII had no loading above . 30 and was con- 
sidered to be imaginary. 

Tiie total common factor variance obtainable from the correlation 
matrix was 28 percent with the potential for extraction of 32 factors. 

The variance extracted at the seven-factor level was 19 percent. 

Following the test of the seven hypothesized dimensions, factor 
analyses were performed rotating 8, 9, 1C, 11, 12, and 13 factors. 
These solutions were applied to both the total sample and to each ethnic 
group, individually. Examination of the varying solutions led to the 
conclusion that the e^ght-factor result was most meaningful and best 
satisfied the cr itex ion of simple structure. Tables 6 through 11 present 
tha eight-factor solutions for the total sample and for each group. 

Having settled on the most satisfactory solution, the staff felt 
confident enough to apply descriptors to the factors. Factor I was 
named "Social Conformity" since it was comprised of items which 
measured things one "ought" to do. It might be considered to be a 
"social desirability" factor if it were not for the fact that in the eight- 
factor solution those items relating to asocial behavior separated out 
in;o their own factor. 

Factor II was called "Academic/ Health" since the majority of 
the items were related to cither academic or health behaviors or situ- 
ations of a concrete sort. The presence of the item measuring liking 
for father on this factor is interesting and is not unique to this so'-ition. 
The presence of church is not surprising since the church as an insti- 
tution is related to the school as an institution and liking for one might 
be expected to be related to liking for the other. 

Factor III was somewhat fa etiously named "Me First" since the 
items have tc do not only with dominance but with selfishness. The 
child who makes the choices involved in scoring high on this factor 
wants to be in front, take command, be a participant, ana get the best 
he can even if he docs these things at the expense of other children. 

He will not want to share, help others, or take a bat* scat to other 
children. 
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Table 6. 



Eight-* Factor Solution for Total Sample 

(N = 996) 



I. Social Conformity 




II. Academic /Health 




Listen/talk 


56 


Bath 


. 5.\> 


Duty /play 


-. 45 


Studying 


. 53 


Sleep /talk 


-. 44 


Class room 


. 43 


Bed /up 


44 


Teacher 


. 39 


Tree hi/lo 


. 34 


Doctor 


. 37 


Smoke/ not 


. 40 


Brush teeth 


. 37 


Fight/ separate 


. 33 


Nurse 


. 36 


Littering 


-. 31 


Father 


. 33 






Church 


. 30 


III. "Me First" 




IV. Masculinity 




Push/ swing 


. 56 


Boxing 


. 44 


Student/ teacher 


. 51 


Cave 


.42 


Eat/share 


-. 50 


Soldier 


. 41 


Watch/play 


. 50 


Knife 


. 37 


1 st/3 rd. 


-.46 


Tug-of-war 


. 32 


Large/ small 


. 38 


Snake 


. 31 


V, Adult Closeness 




VL Aesthetic 




Hug /pat - Mothe r 


52 


Smelling 


. 37 


Pat/hug -Father 


. 51 


Music 


. 35 






Nature 


. 32 


VII, Sociability 




VIII. Asocial Behavior 




Talk l/many 


. 39 


Littering 


. 54 


Play 1/many 


. 39 


Water man 


. 47 






Stealing 


. 43 






Throw 


. 42 
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Table 7. Eight- Factor Solution for Mexican -Ame ricans 

(N = 167) 



1 . 



Ignore/tongue 


46 


Wate r man 


44 


Pat / 1 lug - Fa th c r 


39 


Knife 


38 


Cave 


37 


Cars 


37 


Smoke / not 


. 35 


Duty /play 


-. 33 


Money/ pre sent 


. 33 



III. 




Li 5 te n / talk. 


51 


Bed/ up 


43 


Save / spend 


-. 42 


Sleep / f alk 


-. 39 


Milk /pop 


35 


Admired/ not 


34 


Tree hi/lo 


. 34 


Smoke / not 


. 32 


Nurse 


. 31 



V. 




Soldier 


. 62 


Cave 


. 49 


Boxing 


. 41 


Snake 


. 40 


T ug - o { - v/a r 


. 38 


Ghosts 


• 35 


Drop cone 


. 33 


Littering 


. 33 


Knife 


. 32 


VII 





IL 




Bath 


. 56 


Studying 


. 50 


Classroom 


. 44 


Teache r 


. 43 


Reading 


. 37 


Church 


. 36 


Nature 


. 35 


Mo the r 


. 34 


Brush teeth 


. 34 


Nurse 


. 33 


Father 


. 33 



IV, 




Fight/ separate 


.49 


Swing hi/lo 


. 47 


Eat/ share 


.45 


Simple / complex 


. 45 


\ st/3rd. 


. 31 


Tinke r /blocks 


. 31 



VI. 




Pat /hug -Fattier 


. 45 


Talk 1/many 


. 35 


Help/self 


. 35 



VIII 



Student/teacher 


. 56 


Stealing 


. 57 


Push/swing 


. 49 


Littering 


. 53 


Large/small 


. 39 


Water man 


. 51 


Watch/play 


. 39 


Throw 


. 47 


Eat/ share 


30 


Drop cone 


. 39 
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Table 8. Eight- Factor Solution for Orientals 

(N = 250) 



I. 




II. 




Push/ swing 


. 66 


Bath 


. 55 


1 st/ 3 rd. 


63 


Studying 


. 53 


Eat/ share 


64 


Brush teeth 


. 51 


Watch/play 


. 57 


Church 


. 45 


Large/ small 


. 49 


Classroom 


. 45 


Milk/pop 


. 42 


Doctor 


. 44 


Student /teacher 


. 41 


Nurse 


. 40 


Truth/lie 


. 40 


Nature 


. 37 


Near /far 


-. 38 


Reading 


. 37 


Slcep/talk 


. 36 


Father 


. 36 


Swing hi/lo 


-. 30 


Home 


. 36 






Smelling 


. 35 






Teacher 


. 34 






Music 


. 34 






Cars 


. 31 






Mother 


. 30 


III. 




IV. 




Boxing 


. 58 


Duty /play 


59 


Soldie r 


. 52 


Listen/talk 


-. 56 


Knife 


. 49 


Littering 


47 


Snake 


. 37 


Stealing 


-. 46 


T ree hi/lo 


36 


Throw 


45 


Swing hi/lo 


-. 36 


Water man 


44 


Smelling 


36 


Sleep/talk 


41 


Ghosts 


. 34 


Bed/up 


39 


Cave 


. 30 


Eat/leavc 


36 


V. 




VI. 




Hug/pat- M°the r 


75 


Talk 1/many 


. 61 


Pat/hug- Fathe r 


. 64 


Play 1 / many 


. 50 


Near /far 


. 34 


Admired/not 


34 


VII. 




VIII. 




Smoke/ not 


. 47 


Tug-of-war 


. 39 


Mothc r 


. 38 


Littering 


-. 39 


Father 


. 37 






Help/self 


. 32 
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Table 9. Eight- Factor Solution for Anglos 

(N = 195) 



I. II. 



P ush / swing 


. 69 


Studying 


, 


Watch/play 


. 68 


Classroom 




Eat/ sha re 


-. 64 


Doctor 


t 


Student/ teacher 


. 63 


Teacher 


, 


1st. / 3 rd. 


61 


Bath 




Large /small 


. 51 


Brush teeth 


, 


Swing hi/lo 


44 


Police 


. 


Near / far 


-. 44 


Music 


, 


Milk /pop 


. 34 


Eat /leave 




Truth /lie 


. 33 


Church 


, 


Duly /play 


. 30 


Reading 


- 


III. 




IV. 




Cave 


. 56 


Littering 




Boxing 


. 51 


Stealing 


. 


Soldie r 


. 47 


Water man 


. 


Ghosts 


. 45 


Throw 


, 


Tree hi/lo 


38 


Listen / talk 


# 


Eat/lea ve 


. 36 


Truth /lie 


. 


Hug/ pat- Mother 


. 35 






Knife 


. 33 






Tug-of-war 


-. 31 






V. 




VI. 




Smelling 


. 66 


Bed/up 




Music 


. 47 


Duty/play 




Moth er 


. 42 


Listen / talk 




Nature 


. 40 


Fight/ separate 


. 


Church 


. 30 


Sleep/talk 








2 bed/ 1 bed 








Drop cone 








Eat/share 


, 






Eat /leave 


- . 


VII. 




VIII. 




Pat /hug - Fathe r 


. 42 


Home 


% 


Money/ present 


. 42 


Simple /complex 


. 


Bath 


. 38 


Smoke / not 




Hug/ pat-Mother 


-. 36 
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61 

51 

50 

50 

44 

41 

41 

38 

36 

31 

30 

68 

58 

52 

49 

45 

40 

58 

44 

44 

42 

39 

32 

30 

30 

30 

45 

40 

34 



Table 10. Eight-Factor Solution for Negroes 

(N=216) 



I. 




II. 




Bath 


. 62 


Littering 




Teache r 


. 60 


Stealing 




Classroom 


. 48 


Knife 




Doctor 


. 48 


Cave 




Studying 


. 43 


Water man 




Brush Teeth 


. 43 


Snake 




Father 


. 36 


Soldier 




Church 


. 35 


Pol i cc 




III. 




IV. 




Student/ teacher 


. 55 


Painting 




Watch/play 


. 51 


Throw 




Push/ swing 


. 47 


Milk/pop 




Talk 1 / many 


. 37 


Boxing 


- 






Money/ present 


- 






Mother 








Near/ far 


- 


V. 




VI. 




Smelling 


. 48 


Listen / talk 




Music 


. 41 


Tree hi/lo 




Ghosts 


-. 41 


Save / spend 


- 


Drop con - 


40 


Bed/up 


- 


Cars 


-. 34 


Smoke / not 




Tug-of-war 


32 


Admired/not 


- 


Fight/separate 


. 30 


Drop cone 


- 






Littering 


- 






Ti uth/lie 


- 


VII. 




VIII. 




Eat/ share 


58 


Play 1 /many 




1st. /3rd. 


53 


Pat /hug- Father 




Swing hi/lo 


51 


2 beds/1 bed 








Sr ake 


- 






Duty /play 
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54 

53 

46 

42 

39 

38 

36 

32 

42 

40 

37 

35 

34 

32 

31 

58 

57 

48 

40 

39 

36 

35 

34 

30 

47 

45 

43 

39 

32 



Table 11, Eight-Factor Solution for Indians 

(N = 168) 



II. 



o 
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Snake 


52 


Studying 


. 59 


Music 


. 44 


Bath 


. 52 


Water man 


42 


Teacher 


. 51 


Brush teeth 


. 41 


Classroom 


. 38 


Drop cone 


41 


Police 


. 35 


Stealing 


40 


Reading 


. 35 


Doctor 


. 36 


Nurse 


. 33 


Throw 


-. 36 


Play 1/many 


. 30 


Clas s room 


. 36 






Home 


. 32 






Church 


. 32 






Smoke/ not 


. 30 






III. 




IV. 




Knife 


. 48 


Hug /pat- Mothe r 


59 


Cave 


. 43 


Pat/hug-Father 


. 44 


Tinkc r / blocks 


42 


2 beds /I bed 


. 40 


Near/ fa r 


41 


Help/ self 


37 


Boxing 


. 34 


Policeman 


. 31 


Tree hi/lo 


33 


Push/ swing 


. 30 


Cars 


• 32 






V. 




VI. 




Student/ tcachc r 


. 59 


Duty /play 


64 


1 st/3 rd. 


48 


Listen/talk 


57 


Eat/ share 


-. 44 


Eat/leave 


43 


Push/ swing 


. 39 


Sleep/talk 


43 


Watch/play 


. 38 


Admired/not 


42 


Large/ small 


. 33 


Smelling 


. 38 






Ignore/tongue 


37 






Water man 


35 






Fight/ separate 


. 34 






Bed/up 


32 






Help/self 


. 31 


VII. 




VIII. 





Play l/many 
Simple /complex 
Money/present 
Talk 1/many 
Eat/leave 



. 45 
. 41 
. 39 
. 31 
. 31 
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Nature 
Home 
Tree hi/lo 
Soldier 



65 

36 

32 

30 



Factor IV is the same masculine factor described in connection 
with the earlier seven factor solution and was, accordingly, labeled 
"Masculinity. " 

Factor V is called "Adult Closeness" because the two items 
involved measure just that. The aspect of love involving adults is 
evidently independent of that involving peers. 

Factor VI includes only aesthetic items and is labeled "Aesthetic. 1f 
The loadings arc low but the factor is clear-cut and because the total 
variance in the entire solution is so limited, the factor can be considered 
to be real. The same is true of factor VII. labeled "Sociability. M The 
two items have only to do with preferring many friends to only one 
whether in conversation or play. 

Factor VIII consists of those items originally considered to meas- 
ure eithci aggression or asocial values. The child high in this factoi 
likes littering, sprinkling an adult with water (by accident), stealing,; 
and throwing vegetables at a fence. It is named Asocial Behavior. ; 

It should be noted, in comparing the seven and eight factor 
solutions, that some items have been lost. For example, Ghosts no 
longer loads on Masculinity although, ar will be s;een in looking at 
individual ethnic groups, it does so in the cases of Mexican -America ns , 
Orientals, and Anglos. In the case of the Sociability factor, the seven- 
factor solution includes the item which has the picture - subj ect sleep ng 
in the same bed with his friend as opposed to sleeping separately. This 
occurs in two of the eight factor solutions (Negroes and Indians) but his item 
generally loaded on this factor in solutions which extracted and rotated 
a larger number of factors. I 

The Social Conformity factor has not only split off a factor of J 
Asocial Bella vior in the eight factor solution, but loses t lie item having 
to do with whether or not the picture subject likes to be admired. 

Mexican -American, Negro, and Indian solutions include this item in 
this factor. j‘ 

The only other item lost from t lac seven factor solution is "swing 
lii/lo 11 which, while consistent with participation in activities and 
dominance, was not designed to measure the characteristics included 
in t lac? "Me First" factor. ; 

Further comparison of the eight with the seven factor solutioi 
shows that the eight factor picks up two aesthetic items to form an ; 
Aesthetic factor and adds liking for father to the Academic/ Health ; 
factor as well as, interestingly, being low in the; tree to the Social l 
Conformity factor. 

It should be further noted that sonic items had loadings of lcs; ; 
than . 30 but greater than . 25 on some of these defined factors in th<’; 
eight -factor solution. For example, the Social Conformity factor also 
included staying at the tabic to eat as opposed to leaving food unfinished 
(-. 28) and ignoring someone who sticks out their tongue as opposed to 
retaliating in kind (-. 28). The Acadcmic/Hcalth factor also included 
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liking for reading (. 29). When loadings les . ,aii . 30 are considered, 
swinging high or low remains part of the ’’Me First" factor (-. 25) as 
docs choosing to drink pop rather than milk {. 25). Ghosts has a loading 
of . 27 on Masculinity and sleeping in one bed has a loading of , 26 on 
Closeness to Adults r ither than on Sociability. Less explainable low 
loadings are for tying one's own shoe rather than letting mother do it 
{. 26) on Social Conformity and preferring tc toss a ring onto a close 
stake rather than one further away (. 27) on Adult Closeness. 

Rattier than itemize separately the final factor solutions for each 
of the five ethnic groups, a comparison is presented which shows the 
relationship between the factor structure for the entire sample of 996 
children and that of each ethnic group. Each item listed below is iden- 
tified with the factor on which it loads in each group. 

Factor I- -Social Conformity 



Item 


Total 


M 


o 


A 


N 


l 


Li sten / talk 


I 


III 


IV 


VI 


VI 


VI 


Duty/ play 


I 


I 


IV 


VI 


VIII 


VI 


SI c c p / tal k 


I 


III 


IV 


VI 




VI 


Bed /up 


I 


III 


IV 


VI 


VI 


VI 


Tree hi/lo 


1 


III 


III 


III 


VJ. 


VIII 


Smoke /not 


1 


III 




VIII 


VI 


I 


Fight/ separate 


I 


IV 




VI 


V 


VI 


Littering 


I & 


VIII 


IV 


IV 


VI 




VIII 












Save / spend 




III 






VI 




Admired/not 




III 


VI 




VI 


VI 


Drop cone 




VIII 




VI 


V & 


I 










VI 




Eat/lcave 






IV 


VI 


VI 


VI 


Ignore / tongue 
T ruth/ lie 




T 


I 


I & 


VI 


VI 










V 






Water man 




I 


IV 


IV 


II 


VI 



Factor I for the total sample appears to coincide with Factor III 
in the Mexican- American sample, Factor IV in the Oriental group, 
Factor VI in the- Anglo group, and Factor VI in both the Negro and 
Indian groups. The major items loading on Sccial Conformity arc 
listed above. Where an Asocial Behavior factor appeals (i. c. , Factor 
V III for Mexican- Americans and Factor IV for Anglos), asocial items 
do not load on this factor as they do in the Negro, Oriental and Indian 
analyses. 

No matter how many factors were extracted and rotated (ranging 
from seven to thirteen), Factor II remained relatively stable with 
respect to both academic and health values. Items are, again, listed 
to include ulL those appearing in the total sample solution and the pre- 
dominantly occurring ones from the individual ethnic solutions. 
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Factor II- -Academic /Health 



Item 


Total 


M 


O 


A 


N 


I 


Bath 


11 


II 


II 


II 


I 


II 


Studying 


II 


II 


II 


II 


I 


II 


Classroom 


II 


II 


II 


II 


I 


II 


Teacher 


II 


II 


II 


II 


I 


II 


Doctor 


11 




II 


II 


I 




Brush teeth 


II 


II 


II 


II 


I 




Nurse i 


II 


II 


II 


II 




II 


Fathe r 


II 


II 


II 




I 




Chur cli 


II 


II 


II 


II 


I 


I 


Reading 




II 


II 


II 


I 


II 


Mother 




II 


II 


V 


I 




Nature 


VII 


II 


II 


V 






Music 


VII 




II 


II 


V 


I 


Police 








II 


II 


II 



Additional significant loadings on this factor -vere fur home, 
smelling, cars (Orientals); eating as opposed to leaving the table 
(Anglos); aid playing with many friends (Indians). In all cases but that 
of the Negro sample, this factor is the second one o appear. In all 
eases, items described have positive loadings, tha : is, they represent 
liking for these activities or situations. It should also be noted that 
while reading did not appear on the total sample analysis, it loaded 
s ignificantl / in every ethnic group and just missed significance in the 
total {. 29). 

The third factor is also quite consistent from group to group. 



Factor III- ■* Me 


Fir st 












Item 


Total 


M 


O 


A 


N 


I 


Push/ swing 


III 


VII 


I 


I 


III 


V 


Student/ 1 cache r 


III 


VII 


I 


I 


III 


V 


Fat/ share 


III 


IV & 


I 


I 


VII 


V 






VII 










Watch/play 


III 


VII 


I 


I 


III 


V 


1 st/3rd 


III 


IV 


I 


I 


VII 


V 


Large / small 


111 


vi: 


I 


I 




V 


Swing hi/io 




IV 


I 


I 




VII 


Truth/ lie 






I 


I 






Ncar/far 






I 


I 


IV 


III 


Milk/ pop 




III 


I 


I 


IV 




Factor III 


in the total 


group 


coincides 


with £ 


t com bination 


of p. 



of Factor [V and all of VII in the Mexican- Amcric an sample, Factor I 
in both Oriental and Anglo samples, a combination of Factors III and 
VII in the Negro sample, and Factor V in the Indian sample. It is 
interesting to see how clear-cut and comparable the Oriental and Anjlo 
samples arc, a result probably attributable to t lie fact that this is the 
first factor to emerge in their analyses as well air to the fact lliat they 
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were drawn from the same school settings. The child high on this 
factor likes to swing (not push), be the teacher (not the student), eat 
Ills cookie (not share it), play (not watch), be first in line, and give 
his friend the smaller piece of cake. Items loading on this factor in 
the Anglo and Oriental samples were: (1) swing high; (2) tell a lie 

rather than take the blame; (3j try for the near ring toss pole rather 
than the farther one; and (4) drink pop rather than milk. 



Factor IV- - Masculinity 



Item 


Total 


M 


O 


A 


N 


J 


Boxing 


IV 


V 


in 


III 


IV 


111 


Cave 


IV 


V 


in 


III 


II 


III 


Soldier 


IV 


V 


hi 


III 


II 


VIII 


Knife 


IV 


V 


HI 


III 


II 


III 


Tu r of ar 


IV 


V 


VIII 


III 






Snake 


IV 


V 


HI 




II 


I 


Ghosts 




V 


III 


III 


V 




Tree hi/lo 




III 


III 


III 


VI 


III 


A It hough 


this factor 


is not as 


clear 


-cut as the 


preceding 


facto 



it is evident that it is represented by Factor V in the Mexican - Ame rican 
group* HI in both Oriental and Anglo samples, II m the Negro sample, 
and III in the Indian sample. Additional items loading c" these factors 
are: 1 i 1 "" fo sec a girl drop her ice cream and liking for littering 

(Mexican- . .. can); swinging high and not liking to smell flowers 
(Orientals); leaving the table before finishing and being patted rather 
than hugged by mother (Anglos); and liking for littering, stealing, 
sprinkling t lie man with water, and the police (Negroes). For Indians, 
liking for cars and for playing with tinker toys rather than blocks also 
have significant loadings on the comparable factor (III). Some of these 
additional loadings ; n these groups arc understandable in terms of 
masculinity (e. g. , drop/conc, which depicts girls in both sex forms 
and tinker toys which differentiates between girls and boys and may be 
considered a measure, to some extent, of mechanical interest). The 
positive loading for police in the Negro sample, combined with asocial 
behavior items, in difficult to understand but is in accordance with a 
consistent finding from oilier analyses (using larger numbers of factors) 
where police also obtained a positive loading on factors associated with 
asocial behavior. 



Factor V- -Adult 


Closeness 










Item 


Total M 


O 


_A 


N 


l 


Hug/pat mother 


V 


V 


VII 




IV 


Pat /hug father 


V VI 


V 


VII 


VIII 


IV 


Help/ self 


VI 


VII 




V 


IV 


2 beds / 1 bed 






VI 


VIII 


IV 



As subsequent factors arc extracted, correspondence between 
solutions becomes less clear. For ihc Mexican- American, Factor VI 
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is defined by Pat/hug- Fathc r but Hug/pat- Mothc r does not apnear 
anywhere in the solution, whereas Help/self (in the direction of being 
dependent) is associated with being hugged. This finding is replicated 
in the Indian sample where being dependent is also associated with 
wanting to be hugged although in this sample, being hugged by Mother 
also appears. Among Orientals the structure is the same as it is for 
the total sample. Anglos also have significant loadings for these two 
variables on their Factor VII although Pat/hug- Fathe r is also associated 
with masculinity in the expected direct ion- -those who want to be hugged 
by their lather will have lower scores on Masculinity. Negro children 
have no significant loading with respect to closeness to Mother but they 
have significant loadings for closeness to Father and preference for 
sleeping in the same bed with a peer on their comparable factor. In 
addition to the identified variables, Mexican - Ame ricans also prefer 
many friends to talk to if they like to be hugged by their father; Orientals 
prefer the closer post in ring-toss; Anglos prefer presents to money 
and like to take baths; Negroes like to play with many friends, to do 
their duty, and do not like snakes; Indians like police and would rather 
swing than push someone else. 

Factor VI-- Acs thetic 



Item 


Total 


M 


o 


A 


N 


I_ 


Smelling 


VI 




II 


V 


V 


VI 


Mus it 


VI 




II 


V 


V 


I 


Nature 


VI 


11 


II 


V 




VIII 



It should be remembered that this Aesthetic factor did not appear 
in the seven-factor solution. Furt he rmore , in several groups it is 
intermingled with factors already described. In the Mcxica^-Amcr ican 
sample, nature is associated with the Academic /Health factor (II)* 
Smelling flowers has a loading of . 29 on the same facto -1 * m this group, 
as well as one of t lie same amount on the Closeness i c ults factor 

(VI). Music does not appear in their solution. All of the Aesthetic 
items load significantly on the Oriental Factor II which is also Academic/ 
Health. The Anglo Factor V is defined by Smelling, Music, Nature and 
Mother and has an additional significant loading for Church. The Negroes 
also have a factor defined by Smelling and Music but followed by a num- 
ber of items generally associated with Masculinity (i. e. , Ghosts, drop- 
ping the icc cream, Cars, Tug-of-war, and fighting). It should be noted 
that their Masculinity factor is generally loaded with variables associ- 
ated with asocial behavior and that masculinity items on this factor (V) 
are negatively related to aesthetic items. Th^ Indian sample has a 
factor (VIII) defined by Nature but Music appears on their first factor 
which is an almost unintc rprctable one. These "lelt-over" factors will 
be discussed following the elaboration of the remaining interprotablc 
factor s. 

Factor VII- - Soc iability 



Item 



Talk 1/many 
Play 1 / many 




Total 


M 


O 


A 


N 




VII 


VI 


VI 




ill 


VII 


VIJ 




VI 




VIII 


VII 
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This factor requires even more explanation than the preceding 
factors. For Orientals, the picture is clear and the factor coincides 
with that of the total sample except that being admired also loads sig- 
nificantly for this group. Mexican* Amc rican children have a significant 
loading only for talking with many friends and this appears on their 
Closeness to Adults factor (VI). Anglos have no significant loadings 
for cither variable on any factor. Negroes prefer to talk to many friends 
if they arc high on the Me First factor (III). They prefer to play with 
many if they like to be hugged by Father. Indians have a comparable 
factor which also includes preference for complex (or difficult) tasks, 
getting presents rather than money, and leaving the table with food 
unfinished (an item which has an clement of sociability in it since the 
impetus for leaving is to stay with friends who are leaving). 

Factor VIII- -Asocial Behavior 



Item 


Total 


M 


o 


A 


N 


l 


Littc r 


VIII 


VIII 


IV 


IV 


II 




Water man 


VIII 


V III 


IV 


IV 


II 


1 


Steal 


VIII 


VIII 


IV 


IV 


U 


1 


Throw vegetables 


VIII 


VIII 


IV 


IV 


IV 


I 



Drop cone VIII 1 

The items included in this factor arc those originally designed 
to measure aggression or moral behavior. The structure seems clear 
for all groups but if the factors are examined, it will be found that (hey 
are. in some cases, confounded by other variables. 

The Mexican -American Factor VIII is very clearly an Asocial 
Behavior factor and includes liking for seeing the girl in the item lose 
her ice cream, Among Orientals, Asocial Behavior is imbedded in 
the Social Conformity factor (IV). Anglos have a definite Asocial 
Behavior factor (IV) which also includes liking for talking in class 
and telling lies. The Negro Asocial Behavior Factor (II) is so con- 
structed as to coincide with the Negro Masculinity factor. The factor 
loadings for Indians arc most confusing since their Factor I is almost 
unintc rpretablc , consisting, as it docs, of items measuring mascu- 
linity, health, academic matters and social conformity. Much specula- 
tion might be made on the overlap between social nonconformity and 
asocial behavior among Orientals and between masculinity and asocial 
behavior on the; part of Negroes. No such speculation will be included 
here. 



While there is some consistency between groups with respect to 
the factors isolated, there is a great deal of inconsistency. In the indi- 
vidual ethnic solutions, the amount of common factor variance was 
considerably larger than in the total sample solution. The proportion 
of common factor variance extractable, the number of factors which 
could be extracted, and the proportion of variance extracted with eight 
factors arc as follows: 
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Proportion 

Common 

Factor 

Variance 


Number 

of 

Factors 


Proportion 
Extracted 
in Eight Factor 
Solution 


Total 

Sample 


. 28 


32 


. 20 


Mexican- 
Am cr icaiis 


. 51 


39 


. 26 


Orientals 


. 45 


36 


. 28 


Anglos 


. 52 


38 


. 30 


Negroes 


. 52 


39 


. 28 


Indians 


. 52 


39 


. 27 



The cause of the low common factor variance is probably attribut- 
able to the heterogeneity of the items included in the instrument. One** 
third (21) of the items arc "lost" with the eight-factor solution. These 
arc items which cither measured more than one factor or were inde- 
pendent of all other items. 

In examining the solutions by ethnic group, several unintc rprctable 
factors were identified. For the Mexican- Ame r icans, Factor I included 
items which properly belonged in Social Conformity, Asocial Behavior, 
Masculinity, and Adult Closeness. Factor IV included items appropriate 
to Social Conformity and Me First. In the Oriental group, Factor VIII 
included only two items- -Tug-of-war and Littering. Among Anglos 
(who, it should be recalled, had no Sociability factor), Factor VIII con- 
sisted of items pertaining to liking for home, preference for complex 
puzzles and choice of smoking. The Negro Factor IV was a composite 
of liking for painting, throwing vegetables, and mother; a dislike for 
boxing; and a choice of pop (rather than milk), money (rather than a 
present), and the nea r ring toss. Among the Indians, Factor I was com- 
posed of items relating to almost every factor- -Masculinity, Aesthetics, 
Asocial Behavior, Acadcmic/Hcalth and Social Conformity. None of 
these factors can be properly interpreted. 

It was originally proposed that the groups be compared on the 
basis of common factors which, presumably, would emerge from 
separate analyses. Since there is much overlap but much inconsis- 
tency, it seemed most appropriate to revise ill i s procedure and to 
adopt those* factors derived from the total sample for inter-ethnic 
comparisons. Con* cqucntly, factor scores were derived from the 
total sampiC solution and used as the c-asis for comparison. 

Although the hypothesized dimensions did not emerge, the final 
solution seems so meaningful and so consistent with what is known 
about children that it is almost entirely sat isfactorv. The dimensions 
of value isolated in the eight -fartor solution arc ones of great potential 
utility to educators. It is useful !o find, for example, that the factor 
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having to do with things one '’ought to do ,f (Social Conformity) is inde- 
pendent of the factor defined as Asocial Behavior. It is also useful to 
find that love relationships with parents arc independent of social 
relationships with peers, The isolation of a Masculinity factor at this 
age level is also a fruitful finding. One of the most consistent and 
interesting findings is that in every analysis all academic values were 
related to health values, a finding having implications which, to this 
writer's knowledge, have never been hypothesized, much less explored. 

Relating the rather clinical impressions of teachers to the final 
accepted analysis, it is possible to see a consistency between the two. 
Teachers look for the child who is academically oriented and the child 
who is cither really hostile or is only a "goof-off 1 * in class The separa- 
tion of sociability from such matters as talking in class and talking in 
bed when one should be sleeping, or leaving the table with friends and 
getting out of bed when sick to go with a friend indicates that there is a 
"healthy" type of sociability and another type which is non- conforming. 

If scores can be derived, based on these results, the patterns should 
prove very prognostic of child adjustment to and advancement in school. 
For example, the masculine child (boy) need not be a nonconformer nor 
aggressively hostile, The child who scores high on Academic/Health 
and Social Conformity and low on Me First (given sufficient capability) 
will probably achieve above standard. It is the child who scores high 
in non-conformity, asocial behavior, and lf nc first" who will present 
problems. Although Adult Closeness and Aesthetics seem independent 
cf oilier factors, Fking for father (and, in some solutions, mother) are 
also prognostic of academic values. 

It remains for empirical investigation to determine whether or not 
these children behave in a manner consistent with their expressed 
values, but the cl.nical assessments by teachers obtained in the course 
of testing suggest very strongly that they do. 

In the final solution, using eight factors for rotation, 21 items 
were "lost" in the sense that they did not load on any of the factors 
above the accepted . 30 level. However, some of these items were 
found to have potential and to, in general, load slightly below the . 30 
cut-off on the expected factors. Each of the 21 items arc discussed 
below in terms of meaningful loadings on tire individual ethnic factor 
solutions. 

Item IX Painting. This item lias contributed almost no variance 
to any of the solutions. It loads significantly only on Factor IV for 
Negroes and in that solution defines a factor composed of items which 
generally load on Asocial Behavior, Social Conformity, and Masculinity, 

hem 2X Mother. While this item loads significantly on Academic/ 
Health for Mexican -Americans and Orientals, it loads on Aesthetics 
for Anglos. 

Item 3X Ghosts. This item is generally associated with Mascu- 
linity (Mcxican-Amcricans, Orientals, Anglos) but with Aesthetics for 
Negroes and no factor for Indians. 
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Item 4X Reading. Reading is generally associated with Academic/ 
Health (Mexican-Americans, Orientals, Anglos, Negroc s, and Indian s) 
and just misses significance by attaining a loading o[ . 29 in the total 
sample. Its loading is significant in all ethnic solutions with the excep- 
tion of the Negro sample. 

Item 5X Dropped Cone. Liking to sec a little girl drop her ice 
cream is generally associated with Asocial Behavior items (Mexioan- 
Amc ricans; Indians) but also with Social Conformity (Anglos; Negroes), 
Masculinity (Mexican-Americans), and Aesthetics (Negroes). 

Item 9X Cars. Liking to step out into the street with cars coming 
is associated only slightly with Acadcmic/Hcalth in the case of Orientals 
and Masculinity in the case of Indians. 

Item 21 Police, Liking for the policeman is positively associated 
with Academic /Health among Anglos, with combined Asocial and Mascu- 
linity elements in Negroes, and with Closeness to Adults among Indians, 

Item 30X Home. Liking to go home :.s associated with Academic/ 
Health among Orientals. 

Item 2Y Save/spend. Preference for saving money rather than 
spending it loads significantly on the Social Conformity factor for both 
Mexican-Americans and Negroes. 

Item 4Y Hclp/self. Preference for tying one's own shoelaces 
rather than having mother do it loads on the Social Conformity factor 
for Indians. Ln almost all solutions this item contributed so little that 
it can be assumed that ” independence, n which it wa s designed to meas- 
ure, is not related to tire dimensions isolated. 

Item 5Y 2 bcds/1 bed. Preference for sleeping in the same bed 
with a friend rather than in separate beds was negatively related to 
Social Conformity among Anglos, positively related to a factor which 
combined Closeness to Adults and Sociability for Negroes, and loaded 
positively on the Closeness to Adults factor for Indians. 

Item 6Y Ignore /tongue. Choosing to ignore someone who stuck 
out their tongue rather than retaliate loaded negatively on the first 
factor for Mexican -Amc ricans along with items related to both Asocial 
Behavior, Masculinity, and Social Conformity, and on the Social Con- 
formity factor for Indians. It almost achieved significance (-. 23) on 
the same factor for the total sample. 

Item 7Y Tinkc r / blocks. Preference for tinker toys over blocks 
loaded on an Indian factor which contained several Masculinity items. 
Although originally designed to measure liking for complexity, this item 
suffered from two defects. One had to do with the fact that the inker-toy 
constructor (picture - subject) had a diagram to follow and it struck some 
children as removing their independence. Another aspect involved the 
fact that liking for it is scx-linkcd with boys much preferring it. It may 
be a measure of mechanical interest more than anything else. 




Item 12Y Simplc/complcx. Although the ’’complex 1 1 puzzle is also 
more difficult, this item docs not seem related to either complexity as 
in tinkc r/blocks or difficulty as in ncar/far ring toss. In the Indian 
sample it loads on Factor VII where it is associated with Sociability, 
in a negative direction (i. c. , those who choose the complex puzzle arc 
unsociable ). 

Item 14Y Eat/leave. This item almost reaches significance on 
the social Conformity factor for the total sample, loading -.28. Its 
relation to the same factor in both the Anglo and Indian groups is signi- 
ficant. This seems logically consistent with the fact that children know 
they are not supposed to leave the table until they have finished their food. 

Item 1 5Y Truth/lie. Telling a lie is related to the Me First factor 
among Orientals and Anglos and is also related to the Asocial Behavior 
factor in the Anglo sample. It is negatively related to Social Conformity 
among Negroes. All these findings make sense in that the child who 
wants to get ahead of or take advantage of his friends probably will also 
blame them for something he has done and, at the same time, lying is 
both asocial and nonconforming. 

Item 16Y Money/present. Choosing to get a present rather than 
money was originally designed to find out whether the child was curious 
enough iO take a chance on the contents of a box rather than accepting 
something the value of which he could see. It soon became evident that 
the present represented something more than the "unknown" and was 
interpreted as a symbol of "love. 11 Money also could be earned or given 
while a present is always given. For Anglos, the present seemed 
related to the factor most compatible with Adult Closeness. 

Item 1 7Y Milk/pop. Childr cn were supposed to choose milk in 
the inte rests of good health habits. Me xican- Americans chose it if vhey 
were low on Social Conformity. Orientals chose pop if they were high 
on Me First, as did Anglos. 

Item 18Y Ncar/far. Choosing the far ring toss pole was designed 
to measure the aspect of self-esteem which might be called "level of 
aspiration" or "self-confidence. " For t lie Orientals, the choice of the 
far loss was negatively i elated to Me First and to Adult Closeness. 

For the Anglos it was also negatively related to Me First, For the 
Indians it loaded on a actor most compatible with the total sample 
Masculinity factor, with the far choice negatively related to masculine 
items. 



If cm 22 Y Admired /not. This item was designed to measure self- 
esteem with respect to liking to show one's products to friends. In many 
of the unreported analyses (i. c., 9. 10. II, or more factor solutions) it 
ended up loading on Social Conformity with those who conformed also 
choosing to be admired. This was also true in the eight-factor analyses 
of Mexican- Americans, Negroes, and Indians whereas among Orientals, 
it loaded on Sociability with the child who wanted many friends also 
wanting to be admired. 
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Item 25Y Swing hi/lo. Originally it was thought that the child 
who would choose to climb high in the tree would also choose to swing 
high in the swing. The item was supposed to represent safety as 
opposed to risk. The two items did not end up loading on the same 
factors in the final analyses. For Mexican -Amer icans the item loads 
on uninterpretable Factor IV which includes liking to let others fight, 
not sharing food, and liking for simple puzzles and being first in line. 
For the Oriental, Negro, and Anglo groups, swinging high was posi- 
tively related to Me First. 



Item Analyses 



Although not originally planned, it became evident in the course 
of testing children that it would be of value to attempt to differentiate 
between ethnic groups on the basis of items as well as factors. In 
addition, the literature review indicated that there is a good deal of 
information available concerning the differences between sexes and age 
levels with respect to interests, characteristics of temperament, and 
values. Therefore, the staff decided to examine sex, grade, and 
ethnic differences using the statistic as the measure of differentiation. 

In presenting the results of the tests, it seemed unnecessary 
to provide the reader with the value of each and the attendant degrees 
of freedom. .Rather, the results are presented in tables with significance 
levels and the direction of the differentiation. The . 10 level of signifi- 
cance is presented for those items for which the staff had previously 
generated hypotheses with respect to sex, grade, or ethnic difference 
when the difference was in the hypothesized direction. The use of the 
. 10 level for a two-tailed test is, of course, equivalent to a . 05 level 
of significance with a one-tailed test. 



Ln a number of cases, were significant because of some 

peculiarity of the distribution of responses. Generally, these peculi- 
arities had to do with the fact that the groups being compared differed 
in the extent to which they tended to use extreme response categories 
in the X items. When presenting one group (sex, grade, or ethnic) as 
being ’’greater than" another, what is meant is that their mean is 
higher. In the case of the X items this indicates that they ’’like" the 
stimulus picture better than the comparison group does. Often, the 
t-ratios are not significant and the results presented here should be 
viewed more in the light of their consistency than their magnitude. 

It is not intended that conclusions or generalizations be based on 
these results. 



For the X items there were five possible responses: one of the 

four faces or a ''no response” which meant that the child did not answer. 
Thus, if there were no omits in either group for an item, the degrees 
of freedom were three and if anyone in either group omitted the item, 
the degrees of freedom were four. Similarly, the Y items have three 
possible responses: the two alternatives and "no response 11 and the 

degrees of freedom arc two or one. For both X and Y items, the omit 
is coded "3”. 
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For the reader who wishes to inspect the distributions of item 
responses, they appear in Appendix F, It can also be seen in Appen- 
dix E that only eight items had as high as two percent omits. Discussion 
of the differences found will include explanations of those differences 
which, while significant, are artifacts of the statistic. 

S ex Differences 

7 

All of the X. s significant beyond the . 10 level are presented in 
Table 12 since all hypotheses for sex differences were confirmed. 

They are summarized here in accordance with the grouping resulting 
from the factor analysis. Items which never loaded significantly on 
any factor are discussed at the end of this section. 

Considering items loading on Factor IV, Masculinity, first, boxing 
is universally better-liked by boys than girls. Tug-of-war is preferred 
by boys in the total sample (4.001) and by boys among Orientals, Anglos, 
and Negroes. The cave is preferred by boys in the total sample (4, 001) 
and by boys in the Oriental, Anglo, and Negro groups. Whittling with 
the knife is preferred by boys in the total sample (4, 001) and in the 
Oriental and Negro samples. The snake is preferred by boys in the 
total sample . 001) and in the Oriental and Negro samples. 

Going next to Factor I, Social Conformity, items which differenti- 
ate between boys and girls are as follows, hastening in class as opposed 
to talking does not differentiate in the total sample but among Orientals 
and Anglos the girls are more inclined to listen. With respect to doing 
one's duty as opposed to playing, girls are significantly higher in the 
total sample and among Anglos. The differentiation is not great, being 
only at the . 10 level in the total sample. Cirls, significantly more 
often than boys, choose to sleep when they should, rather than talk 
(<. 02) and this difference appears among Anglos and Indians. Girls 
will more often stay in bed when they are sick than will boys (<-. 0 5) 
but within ethnic groups the difference holds only for Anglos. Girls 
slightly (<. 10) more often choose non-smoking; to smoking but the 
ethnic difference holds only for Anglos. Boys are much more inclined 
tc let a fight go on than to have it interrupted by adults (<. 001) and 
this is true in all groups except the Negro. Girls, significantly more 
than boys ( 4 . 001), prefer to be low in the tree and this difference holds 
for all ethnic groups except the Mexican- American. .Littering does not 
differentiate between the sexes at all. In general, girls are higher on 
t lie Social Conformity factor than boys are, but most of the differences 
are rat he r small. 

Factor Til, Me First, is a factor composed of items having to do 
with getting what one wants and assuming a dominant position with 
respect to one’s peers. The highest loading item, Push/swing, does 
not differentiate within ethnic groups or in the total sample; neither 
docs Studcnt/tcacher, the second highest loading item. Girls arc 
generally higher than boys in sharing their cookie with a friend rather 
than eating it (< . 02 level for total group; but not within any given ethnic 
group). With regard to playing rather than watching someone else play, 
boys are higher than girls in the total group (< . 001) and in all other 
groups except for Orientals. Being first in line as opposed to third 
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Tabic 12. Sex Differences by Ethnic Group and for the 
Total Sample with Significance -Levels for X 
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does not differentiate in any ethnic group nor in the total sample. 

Giving t ie larger piece of cake differentiates in favor of the girls in 
the total sample (< . 001) but only in the Anglo g *oup when ethnic groups 
ire considered separately. In general, girls may be slightly more 
generous and slightly less inclined to "lord it over" their peers but 
no such generalization should be made with respect to this factor. 

Factor II, Academic /Health, is one of the most important factors 
since it contains the largest number of items with significant loadings. 
The first item is liking for taking a bath which only slightly differentiates 
{<. 10) between boys and girls with girls getting the edge in the total 
sample and among Anglos, but boys getting it in the Mexican- Arne rican 
group. Studying differentiates between the sexes in the total sample 
(< . 02) but not within any ethnic group. Liking for the classroom also 
favors girls (< . 01) in the total sample but only sdightly favors them 
(< . 10) in the Anglo and Negro samples. Liking for the teacher also 
favors girls (<,02) in the total sample as among Mexican- Amo r icans 
and Orientals. Liking for the doctor favors boys in the Indian sample, 
but not in the total group. Liking for brushing teeth does not differ- 
entiate. Liking for the nurse favors girls in all groups and in the total 
sample at the . 001 level. Liking for father only favors girls among 
Negroes and not in the total sample. Liking for church finds girls 
significantly {<. 01) higher in the total sample and also among the Anglos 
and Negroes. In summary, it can be said that it is doubtful whether 
either sex values academic activities or health activities more although 
with respect to academics t ho girts seem to have a slight edge. 

Factor V, identified as Closeness to Adults, includes only two 
items: wanting to be hugged by father and by mother as opposed to being 

patted. In this respect, girls are significantly higher than boys in 
wanting to be hugged by father (< . 001) and in wanting to be hugged by 
mother (^ . 001) with the consistency holding for Orientals, Anglos, and 
Negroes. It is interesting to note that there are no significant sox dif- 
ferences for Mexican- Amo r icans or Indians on this factor. 

With respect to Factor VI, Aesthetic, smelling flowers favors 
girls not only in the total sample (< . 001) but in the Oriental and Anglo 
groups. Enjoyment of nature also favors girls in the total sample 
(<, 02) as well as in the Oriental and Anglo groups. Music is favored 
by girls in the total sample (<. 01), In general, it seems that girls 
are slightly more aesthetic than boys. 

Factor VIII, labeled Asocial Behavior, includes items relating 
to liking for littering, stealing, throwing vegetables against a fence 
(defacing property), and sprinkling water on a man. Littering does 
nc : differentiate between sexes either in the total sample or within any 
ethnic gioup. Stealing receives greater approval from boys than from 
girls {<, 001) in the total sample and in the Oriental and Anglo samples. 
Sprinkling water on the man (by accident) shows no total sample nor 
ethnic sex differences. Throwing vegei hies against a fence (as done 
by a friend with the picture -subject watching) does not show an overall 
sex difference but in the Anglo sample, boys give it higher «ipp?*oval 
than girls whereas in the Negro sample, girls give it higher approval 
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than boys. In summary, it is difficult to draw any conclusions with 
respect to sex differences in liking tor Asocial Behavior since girls 
do not seem to be consistently differentiated from boys in this respect 

Factor VII, Sociability, like the Closeness to Adults factor, 
contains only two items: liking for many friends either to play with 
or to talk to. Playing with many friends docs not differentiate but 
talking with many friends favors girls with the total sample showing a 
significant difference at Die .01 level and Anglos showing one at the 
same level. It cannot be concluded from this that girls arc more soci- 
able than boys. 

A large number of items have not been included in this discussion, 
The remainder will be considered individually, Biking for Painting 
does not differentiate. Girls seem to be more favorable toward mother 
than boys in the total sample (<.00i) and among Anglos (<..05). Gliosis 
are better liked by boys, especially in the Oriental and Anglo groups. 
Reading is preferred by girls when the total sample is considered. 

No differences occur with respect to t lie girl dropping her ice cream. 
Walking out in front of cars is more liked by girls than boys i' the total 
sample (<. 001) and among Mexican- Americans although among Negroes, 
boy's like it better. This finding is difficult to explain. 

Police are better liked by Anglo girls than boys and by Negro 
boys than girls, but the total analysis finds boys to have a higher mean 
on this variable. Going home is more liked by Mexican -American girls 
Ilian boys but no other ethnic groups evidence any differentiation nor 
does the total sample. 

Saving Money (as opposed to spending), being independent in 
tying one’s own shoe as opposed _o having mother tic it. and sleeping 
together with a friend as opposed to sleeping apart do not differentiate 
between sexes. 

Sticking out one’s longue at a friend who has done the same? 
clearly differentiates between boy’s and girls with boys much more 
likely to retaliate. This difference is noted in the total sample (<, , 001) 
as well as within all groups except the Mexican- American. Boys would 
much rather play with the tinker toys than the blocks (in general, 

<.001, and within all groups except the Negro). Choosing the complex 
puzzle rather than the simple one and choosing die present rather than 
t lie money arc nondifferentiating items, Choice of milk over pop does 
not differentiate between sexes, either. Eating one’s food rather than 
leaving the table and telling the truth rather than a lie both favor the 
girls in the total sample. With respect to the ring toss, boys more 
often choose the far one among Mexican -Amo ricuns and Orientals but 
girls more often choose it in the .Anglo group. Overall, there is no 
significant difference between the sexes. Being admired favors girls 
in general, but within ethnic groups it favors girls only within the 
Anglo sample, Swing hi/lo shows no sex differentiation. 

it is interesting to note the differences between ethnic groups 
with respect to sex differentiation. When only thoso item?' discrim- 
inating at better Ilian the .05 level of significance are counted, it is 
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found that Anglos lead the list with 25 differences and Orientals arc 
close behind with 20. Negroes show only 11 items differentiating , 
while Mcxican-Amcr icans and Indians show 9 and 8, respectively. 

If one c onsiders these fir. " ngs in terms of sex-role differentiation, 
previous findings of larger differences among Anglos and small dif- 
ferences between Indian boys and girls (Havighurst and Neugarten, 

1955) arc confirmed. The sex-role differences also seem to lie on 
a continuum which corresponds to the degree to which the children 
are integrated into the major culture. It might also be speculated 
that socioeconomic status plays a part in sex role differentiation with 
re sped to value s. 

Grade Differences 

As a child matures, it may be assumed that his values will also 
change in the direction of increased socialization. To examine this 
assumption, tests were made of the differences between first and 
second, second and third, and first and third-graders. The results 
appear in lablc 13. Only where hypotheses have been fornudated arc 
~Xrs presented at the . 10 level. The discussion will focus on the results 
for the total sample. 

The two factors on which it was assumed that age changes would 
demonstrate the most significant attitude or value changes were Factor 
I, Social Conformity, and Factor VIII, Asocial Behavior. Asocial 
Behavior items were the more dramatic of these in their changes from 
grade to grade. With respec t to liking ior stealing, littering, and 
sprinkling the man with water, the progression is such that these arc 
significantly better liked by first grade children than second and by 
second grade children than third. Throwing vegetables at the fence 
is better liked by first grade children than by second or third grade 
children. If liking for seeing the girl lose her ice cream is considered 
asocial (despite the fact that it docs not load significantly on Factor 
VIII), it, also, is better liked by first grade children than second or 
third. 



With respect to items loading on Social Conformity (Factor 1), in 
every ease third grade children arc higher than first. Second grade 
children are also higher than iirst with respect to listening instead of 
talking in class, staying in bed when sick, not approving of smoking 
and wanting a fight broken up. Third grade children arc even higher 
in these as well as in chousing duty over play, sleeping when they arc 
supposed to instead of talking, and being low in the tree as opposed to 
higher up. If the choice of slaying and eating one's food rather than 
leaving the table with it unfinished is classified as conforming, third 
grade children arc also hh her than first-graders in making this choice. 



When it comes to Fat u»r III, Me First, it was hypothesized that 
third grade children would be more unselfish and kinder than younger 
children. This was bjrnv out by the fact that the third grade child is 
more likely to share his coo' Ac than is the second grade child who, 
in turn, is more likely to share it lhan is the first -grade r. Third 
grade children are also more likely to give away the large piece of 
cake than are first grade children. In addition, the third grade child 
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is more willing to push his friend in the swing than is either the first 
or sec'ord-grade i\ When it comes to taking the dotninant position, the 
first and second-graders like being first in line more than the third- 
grader does. There is no age difference with respect to choosing to 
be the teacher when playing M school" or in choosing to play rather than 
watch. 



Factor V, Adult Closeness, might be expected to favor younger 
children. The results indicate that in the total sample, first grade 
children would rather hug their fathers than would third- graders and 
fi r st -graders would rather hug their mother than would either second 
or third- graders. 

No hypotheses were formulated with respect to Factor IV, Mascu- 
linity, and the results conflict. Liking for the soldier and whittling 
with the knife docs not change over the years for the total sample. 

Liking for boxing and the tug of war seems to increase with age with 
third grade children liking them better than either first or second giade 
children. The cave is better liked by second graders than third and 
the snake is better liked by first and third-graders than second. If 
liking for ghosts were to be classified here, third grade Indian children like 
them better titan do first grade children, The problem with making 
generalizations about these items is that in most cases the changes 
with age were a matter of growing indifference rather than a real 
change in attitude. In general, first grade children were more extreme 
in their judgments and third grade children more indifferent. 

Aesthetic appreciation (Factor VII) does not seem to change with 
age in so far as music and nature are concerned although the first and 
second grade child seems to like smelling flowers better than the 
third -grader who, in turn, is more indifferent. 

The two items loading on Factor VI, Sociability, suggest that the 
third -grader may be more inclined to choose several friends over one 
when compared with the second-grader (Play 1 /many) or with both first 
and second grade children (Talk 1 / many). 

Factor II, Academic /Health is unpredictable. Some investigators 
have found that children like school less as they gel older. No one has 
investigated their feelings about health habits. Although third-graders 
like baths better than do first -grade rs in the total sample, brushing 
teeth does not differentiate between age groups. The doctor seems to 
be better liked by the older child (third-grade r) than cither first or 
second grade children while the reverse is true of the nurse who is 
belter liked by the first -grader than the third. Father is better liked 
by the first-grader than by the second or third and Mother, although 
she does not load on this factor, is better liked by the first and second 
grade child than by the third. Tins change is more in the direction of 
indifference than dislike. The teacher and the classroom do not scorn 
to differentiate between groups but. interestingly, studying is better 
liked by first -graders than third. Reading (which just misses signifi- 
cance on tins factor) is also better liked by fir st -g raders than by either 
of the older groups. These differences, also, arc generated by an 
increasing indifference. 
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Of the items not included in the preceding discussion, eight show 
no change in attitude with age in the total sample: {1) painting; (2) going 

home; (3) sticking out one’s tongue at someone who has done the same; 

(4) playing with tinker toys; (5) solving a complex puzzle; (6) getting a 
present instead of money; (7) drinking milk instead of pop; and 

(5) swinging high as opposed to low in a swing. 

Stepping into the street in front of cars is better liked by younger 
^first and second grade) children than by older (third grade). Police, 
saving money as opposed to spending it, trying for the far ring toss 
rather than the near one, and being admired rather than ignored are 
all better liked by third grade children than either first or second - 
graders. Tying one's own shoe is better liked by the second and third- 
grader than by the first, who can be assumed to be more dependent. 
Sleeping in the same bed with a friend is better liked by the first-grader 
than the tin rd -g rader. When it comes to telling the truth, it is more 
often chosen by the third-grader than the first. This item probably 
incorporates elements of both asocial behavior and conformity although 
it misses significance in the factor analysis. 

Thus far the discussion lias centered around the total sample of 
996 children. The reader will find that those items which differentiate 
between grade levels for this large sample do not always (or generally) 
do so for all etlmic groups. In some instances, ethnic groups will be 
differentiated in directions opposite to one another or to the total. A 
major problem which will be noted upon closer scrutiny of the Mexican - 
American group is the unusual nature of that group’s second grade chil- 
dren, In several cases, these children were higher or lower than both 
the first and third grades with respect to given items (e. g. , 19X -Snake; 

2 OX- Church). There is no ready explicit ion for this. 

The major generalization which can be made from this grade com- 
parison is that as the child grows older he becomes more conforming 
and less asocial in his attitudes. At the same time, he becomes more 
independent of and indifferent to parents and, perhaps, more sociable 
and concerned with the opinion of Ins peers (e. g. , likes to be admired). 
Strangely enough, the first grade children did not seem more afraid of 
tilings which were supposed to frighten them (ghosts, dark caves, step- 
ping in front of cars) but were, rather, more variable. Older children 
are more indifferent. There is also some indication that they increase 
in liking for male adults (policeman; doctor) but not for female adults 
(nurse). Physical closeness (hugging parents; sleeping in the same bed 
with a friend) also becomes a ??iatter of decreased value. Increased 
liking for saving money is another indicator of increasing maturity. 

Some of these changes seem to occur between first and second grade, 
but more of them occur between second and third. 



Int er -Ethnic Comparisons 

Although differences between ethnic groups were to be obtained 
only by computing t -ratios between means of factor scores. were 

also computed for each item. The inclusion of items which reached 
only a . 10 level of significance is based on the legitimacy of one-tailed 
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tests based on previous hypotheses on the part of the research staff. 

The results appear in Table 14. Significance levels are provided above 
the diagonal. The direction of those differences which arc significant 
is given below the diagonal. As before, direction is determined ba- 
ilie relative value of the mean for each group. 

Painting is better liked by Negroes than either Orientals, Anglos, 
or Indians and is better liked by Anglos than Indians. This is interest- 
ing in view of the cultural heritage of artistic work in the Indian group. 

Mother is better liked by Mexicans than she is by any other ethnic 
group and even Negroes like her better than Orientals although Oriciitals 
like her better than Indians do. 

Ghosts arc better liked by both Anglos and Negroes than by 
Indians, a finding which is not surprising in view of the Indian fear of 
the supernatural. Negroes als :> like them better than Orientals do. 

Reading is better iikecl by Mexican -Americans than it is by 
Orientals, Anglos, or Indians and better by Orientals and Anglos than 
by Negroes. T3ic fact that the Mexican -A meric an group is not signifi- 
cantly different from the Negro is an artifact of the varying distributions. 
The Mexican -Anic rican mean is the highest; the Negro mean is lowest. 

Mexican- Amor icans and Negroes are both higher in liking for 
seeing the girl drop her ice cream thmi are Orientals or Anglos. The 
same is true for liking to brush teeth and, in addition, the Indians are 
significantly higher in liking for this activity than are either Orientals 
or Anglos. 



Mexican- Anic r icans , Negroes, and Indians like t lie soldier belter 
than do either Orientals or Anglos. Negroes like the nurse better than 
any other group except the Indians, from whom they do no; differ 
significantly. 

Response to crossing the street with cars coming is mixed with 
Orientals liking it less than Mexican- Americans or Indians and both 
Orientals and Anglos liking it better than Negroes but. in general, it 
is more a matter of the Anglos and Orientals being more indifferent 
than the other groups. As in the Reading item, this distribution change 
made it impossible for the Mexican- American Negro difference to 
attain significance despite the separation in means. The same phenom- 
enon recurs in items 10X (Music) and 17X (Stealing). 

Listening to music is liked belter by Mexican- Americans than 
by Orientals and Anglos and by the latte* two groups than by Negroes 
or Indians. Indians like music less than any other group. Mexican- 
Amcricans and Indians also like the father belter than Orientals and 
Anglos do. 

Mcxican-Amer icans, Indians, and Negroes like boxing belter 
than Orientals or Anglos. Throwing vegetables against a fence is 
better liked by Mexican- Americans and Negroes than by Orientals or 
Indians. Anglos also like it better than Indians do. 
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Table 14. Inter-Ethnic Comparisons of Item Responses 
with Significance Revels for X^s 
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Item I9X - Snake Item 20X - Church 
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Anglos like smelling flowers less than Mexican -Amo ricans or 
Negroes and Negroes also like it better than Orientals. The tug-of-war 
is better liked by Orientals and Anglos than it is by Mcxican-Ame ricans , 
Negroes, or Indians. 

Studying is better liked by Mexican- Amcr icans, Negroes, and 
Indians than by Orientals and Anglos. 

Stealing differentiates only Indians who like it less than Negroes 
but more than Orientals or Anglos. Mexican-Anic ricans, Negroes, 
and Indians like to take baths more than Anglos or Orientals do. 

Negroes like snakes better than any other group and there arc 
no differences between the other groups. Going to church is preferred 
by Mexican- Americans and Indians over Anglos, Orientals, and Negroes 
but even Negroes and Anglos like it better than Orientals, It should be 
noted that most Mexican -Ame ricans and many Indians in these samples 
arc Catholic, The policeman is better liked by Orientals and Anglos 
than by Mexican- Ame ricans and better by Orientals than by Indians. 

Nature is best liked by Mexican- Americans and Negroes who are 
higher in this value than are Orientals, Anglos, or Indians. Littering 
seems least liked by Orientals who arc lower on this value than any 
group. Anglos like it less than Mexican -Americans and Negroes do. 
Negroes like it better than Indians, 

The doctor is least liked by Mexican- Americans and best liked 
by Negroes. Watering the man with the hose gets less approval from 
Orientals than any other group and although Mexican-Anic ricans like 
it better than Indians, Indians like it better than Anglos, 

Going into the dark cave is best liked by Indians who are signifi- 
es '.tly more positive toward it than is any other group. Orientals dis- 
like it more than any other group. The classroom is best liked by 
Orientals who are significantly higher in this value than all other groups. 
However, it is interesting to note that Mexican- Americans and Negroes 
like it better than Anglos do and Indians like it less than Mexican- 
Am or icans. 

The teacher receives the most positive response from Orientals 
but Mexican- Ame ricans, Negioes, and Indians like her better than 
Anglos do and Negroes like her better than Indians. Ranking in this 
value is: Oriental first, followed by Negro and Mexican- American, 

Indian, and Anglo last. 

Using the knife to whittle finds most favor with Negroes and 
second most from Anglos who rate it higher than do Mexican-; .me ricans 
or Indians. Orientals* like to go home better than Negroes or Indians 
do which is not surprising in view of the types of homes each group 
can be expected to live in. 

When it comes to climbing high in the tree, Mexican -Ame ricans 
and Anglos like it better than Orientals or Negroes and Negroes like it 
less than Indians. Saving money shows only two significant differences: 

o 
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Mexican- Americans imd Negroes like it better than Indians. Playing 
with many friends does not differentiate between groups. Tying one's 
own shoe rather than having mother help is more characte r islic of 
Orientals than of Mexican -Americans or Negroes and also less charac- 
teristic of Negroes than Anglos or Indians. If this is a measure of 
independence, the Negro group is low in it. 

Orientals and Anglos like sleeping in one bed with a friend more 
than do Mexican - Amc ricans, Negroes, or Indians. This may be because 
for these two groups, sleeping together is "fun" whereas for the groups 
which live closer to a poverty level, it is a necessity. Sticking out the 
tongue does not differentiate. Mexican -Americans like tinker toys 
better than Negroes or Indians and Orientals like them better than 
Negroes. Hugging father is better liked by Anglos than any other group. 

Having a fight interfered with is liked loss by Mexican -Amc ricans , 
Negroes, and Indians ilian it is by Orientals or Anglos. Smoking is 
disliked more by Orientals and Anglos than it is by Negroes, Mexican- 
Ame ricans. or Indians and more by Negroes than Indians. Doing one's 
duty rather than playing is preferred by Orientals more than by any 
oilier ethnic group. The complex pu/.zle seems most liked by Negroes 
and Mexican -Amc ricans who are significantly higher in t Hi s respect 
than Orientals or Anglos. 

Listening in class is more often chosen by Orientals than any 
other group and by Anglos than either Mexican- Americans or Negroes. 
Eating rather than leaving flic table does not differentiate. Truth - 
telling, the choice of t lie present over money, and preference for milk 
rather than pop do not differentiate between any of the ethnic groups. 

The far ring toss is chosen more often by Indians than any other ethnic 
group. 



o 
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Giving the large piece of cake to a friend rather than the small 
one is typical of Orientals and Anglos when compared with Mexican- 
Amc ricans or Negroes. It is also more characteristic of Indians than 
Negroes and of Anglos than Orientals. Anglos seem the most unselfish 
and Negroes the least. Staying in bed when sick is something that 
Orientals choose more often than any other group and Anglos choose 
more often than Mexican- Americans , Negroes, or Indians. Talking 
to many friends is least characteristic of Indians who choose it less 
often than any group except Negroes. Orientals choose many friends 
more often than Negroes do. Being admired is desirable to Orientals 
who surpass all but Anglos. Anglos, in turn, more often want to be 
admired than do Negroes. Pushing someone else in tnc swing rather 
than being pushed finds Indians significantly more inclined to do so 
than a re Mexican-Atrcricans. Orientals, or Negroes. Playing rather 
than watching others play, swinging high, and playing "teacher" do 
?iot differ entiate between groups. No group wants 1o be first in line 
more than any other. Sharing one' only cookie is more often chosen 
by Oiientals, Anglos, and Indians .nan by Negroes. Hugging mother 
is liked better by all groups than by Indians. Mexican- Americans also 
like it better than Orientals. Sleeping when one is supposed to, rather 
than talking, is more positively responded to by Orientals than by 
Mexican- Americans, Anglos, or Negroes. 
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Looking at those results in a general way, it is almost possible to 
see commonalities in the values of Mexican- Americans and Negroes 
which differentiate them from Anglos and Orientals. Indians are more 
difficult to identify since they have some values in common with each 
of the oLher groups. 

One of the surprising findings has to do with the fondness of 
Mexican- American and Negro children for Academic/Health activities. 

When compared with Angles, these two groups are cleai ly higher. 

Orientals are highest only in liking for the classroom and the teacher. 
Mexican- Americans come out above all oilier groups in liking for read- 
ing, studying, brushing teeth, and church. On the other hand, they are 
lowest in liking for the doctor. Negroes join Mexican- A me ricans and 
Indians in liking for the bath and are top in liking for doctor and nurse. 
Mexican- Americans are also highest in liking for father, which loads 
on this factor. Negroes come second in liking for studying and brushing 
teeth. Mexican- Am j ricans are also high in their .liking for complex 
puzzles and tinker toys. Negroes .ire oven higher than Mexican -Americans 
in choosing the complex puzzle. In almost all these characteristics, 

Anglos are lower than any group except Orientals who sometimes share 
low ranking. 

When it comes to Social Conformity and Asocial Behavior, the 
picture reverses itself. Orientals are significantly ahead of all other 
groups in listening in class, doing their duty, and sleeping when they 
are supposed to. Anglos come second. Orientals and Anglos, combined, 
are higher than t ie other three groups in disapproving of smoking and 
staying in bed when sick, and lower in approving of a fight being uninter- 
rupted. Littering, throwing vegetables, and dropping the ice cream c-one 
are bette r liked by Mexican- Ame ricans and Negroes than by the other 
three groups. Stealing may be more favored by Indians than Anglos or 
Orientals and more by Negroes than Indians but, as mentioned before, 
t lie Negro-Anglo and Negro - Oriental differences do not reach signifi- 
cance because of distribution peculiarities. 

If attitudes toward parents are grouped, it is found that Mexican- 
Amcricans like mother and father better than any other group does and 
are more inclined to hug their mother. The only group that significantly 
hugs father is the Anglo, perhaps because it is more culturally accept- 
able. 



The results of examining Me First are interesting. Playing as 
opposed to watching, being first in line, and playing '’Teacher" do not 
differentiate. When it conns to sharing or offering a larger piece of 
cake, Negroes arc at t lie bottom and cither Orientals or Anglos are 
most generous, although Indians also are higher than Negroes. Indians 
are the only group to want to push their friend in the swing rather than 
swing themselves and this differentiates them from all but Anglos. 

Sociability makes no difference with respect to playing with others 
but when it comes to talking tc others, Indians are the least likely to 
want many friends and Orientals the most likely. 




Aesthetics finds Mexican- Ame r jeans aixl Negroes at the top with 
respect to smelling, music, and nature enjoyment and Indians at the 
bottom. 

Masculinity finds Mexican- Americans and Negroes higher than 
other groups on most items although when it comes to the tug-of-war, 
an item presumably measuring competition, Orientals and Anglos are 
significantly higher than other groups. Indians are highest only in 
liking for dark caves but are most, afraid of ghosts. 

One might speculate from these findings that the Mexican -Ame rican 
and Negro gi'oups are caught in a state of value conflict where they value 
all the things that go with academic success but, at the same time, value 
tilings which are contrary to achievement in schools where the predomin- 
ant culture is Anglo, On t lie other hand, Orientals and Anglos are more 
indifferent to things related to academic success but are, in geneiul, 
conforming to the values of the large?; culture. This is particularly 
true of the Orientals. The implications of this for education are obvious. 
Either the child must "unlearn 11 values which prevent him from achieving 
success or the system must change to capitalize upon these values and 
channel them in appropriate directions. 

Lest the reader has gotten the impression that Mexican- Americans 
and Negroes are non -conforming and asocial, this should be corrected. 

A glance at the percentages choosing each response to every item in 
Appendix E will clearly indicate that they disapprove of those tilings 
which society expects one to disapprove of. It is only that they do not 
disapprove a s much as do Orientals am 1 Anglos. Indians arc somewhat 
difficult to characterize and certainly not as "different” from other 
children as we had initially thought 

Varia bilit y Compa risons 

In Chapter I we discussed differences in variability as related to 
the choice of extreme or mode rate positions on affective scales. Each 
item in the X booklet provides four possible response alternatives. To 
the extent that one group (ethnic, age, or sex) tends to vary responses 
along tli e scale, results of ana lyses are affected. When two choices of 
response are provided, as in the Y booklet, some groups will tend to be 
more homogeneous with respect to their responses (i. e. , make the 
same choice) whereas others will vary more. This, however, will not 
affect yj inter- group comparisons. 

A review of the literature suggested that males might be more 
cojisc rvative in affective value judgments than females (Maccoby, 1966) 
and that variability might decrease as grade Level increases (Piers 
Harris, 1969). Studies by Zax, Gardiner and Lowy (1964) and Light, Zax 
and Gardiner (1965) have led to and tested the hypothesis that a tendency 
to respond in an extreme manner is a function of the developmental level 
of the respondent. The studies cited would suggest that girls will be 
more variable than boys and that the older the child, the less variable 
his responses. The only information on cultural differences comes 
from Zax and T.ikahashi (196V) who found Japanese children, age 12, 



much less variable in their responses than American children of the 
same age. Thus, il. might be expected that Orientals in this culture 
may have the same tendency. It wls also guessed at the outset that 
Indian children might be relatively impassive and thus less variable. 

Sex Comparison s 

To test the hypothesis that girls are more variable than boys, 
homogeneity ol variance F- ratios were computed for the differences 
between the two sexes. In this, as in subsequent F-tests. the direction 
of the difference is expressed in terms of the higher standard deviation. 
F ratios at p< . 05 arc given. The results appear in Table 15. The 
hypothesis is completely refuted. Boys exceed girls in variability 
on 38 of the 60 items (63 percent) whereas girls .ire more variable on 
only seven (12 percent). 

Grade C co mparison s 



The grade comparisons are shown in Table 16. They are all, with 
the exception of one reversal on item 14-X (Smelling), in the expected 
dix’cction. However, there are not as many significant differences as 
might be expected. The items on which children become less variable 
fall primarily into two categories: Social Conformity and Aesthetics. 

In the former case, the third (and sometimes second) grade child 
becomes more uniform in disapproval of non -conforming behavior 
(as seen in the item analysis by grades). In the latter, the older 
child probably becomes more indifferent to the activities involved 
In aesthetic appreciation. There is also increasing indifference to 
some Masculinity items (e. g. , Snake; Cars). 

Ethni c Group Comparisons 

Table 17 provides ethnic group differences in variability with ihc 
probability level appearing above the diagonal and the direction of 
greater variability indicated below the diagonal. In order that the reader 
may more easily grasp the relative magnitude of the differences between 
groups with respect to variability, Table 18 provides a summary lor 
all items. For each comparison, the number of significant F -ratios 
in which Group 1 exceeded Group 2 in variability is summed by ethnic 
group. For example, where the Mexican -American is Group 1 and 
the Oriental, Group 2, there are 23 items for which the F-ratio is 
significant. Of these, 20 show higher visibility for Group 1 (Mexican- 
American) than Oriental. When all comparisons in which the Mexican - 
American group is involved are summed, there are 43 significant 
differences and for 32 of these the Mexican-American has the higher 
variability. Consequently, in 74 percent ct their significant comparisons, 
Mexican -Americans arc higher in variability than the comparison groups. 

In summary, tli e Negro is highest in variability with 97 percent of 
his differences being in his favor; the Indian is second with 77 percent; 
the Mexican-American is a close third with 74 percent; the Anglo is much 
lower with 20 percent; and the Oriental is lowest with only 10 percent. 

This last finding conforms the hypothesis that Orientals are more con- 
servative and homogeneous in their responses than other groups but it 

Q mipaati cally reful es the idea that Indians show the same characteristic. 

IQVUh respect to variability, as with respect to many other characteristics, 



Tabic 15. Sex Differences in Variability of Responses for 
Total Sample with Significance Levels of F 
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Table 16. Grade Differences in Variability of Responses for 
Total Sample with Significance Levels of F. 
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Table 16 (continued) 
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Table 17. Kthnic Group Differences in Variability of Responses 
with Significance Levels of F 
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Table 17 (continued) 
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Table 17 (continued) 
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Table 18. Ethnic Group Comparisons with Respect to 
Percentage of Significant F Ratios in which 
Each Group Exceeds all Others 
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the Anglo and Oriental are set apart from the Negro, Mexican -Ame rican, 
and Indian, 



Factor Score Comparison s 

The final comparisons for sex, grade level, and ethnic group were 
made by computing t~ratios for the differences between means on each 
of the factors. Factor scores are based, of course, on all items. Those 
loading highest contribute the greatest weight to the result. 

Sex Compar i sons 



Table 1 9 » below provides the results of the comparison between 
boys and girls with respect to factor scores on the eight major factors. 

Table 19- Factor Score Comparisons by Sex 



Factor 


Significance 
Level of t 


Di rection 


I 


Social Conformity 


. 000 


G > B 




II 


Acade mic / Health 


. 000 


G > B 




III 


Me First 


. 003 


B > G 




IV 


Ma sc ulinity 


. 000 


B > G 




V 


Adult Closeness 


. 000 


G > B 




VI 


Sociability 


, 000 


G > B 




VII 


Aesthetic 


. 000 


G > B 




VHI Asocial Behavior 


n. s. 






The results of the factor score comparisons are consistent with 
those nf the item analyses andclearly confirm the conclusC s drawn 
from inspection of sex differences in item responses. Gi "score" 

higher in Social Conformity, Adult Closeness, Ae sthetics, a id Sociability 
Boys "score" higher in Masculinity and Me First (aggressive dominance 



and selfishness). The difference between the sexes in Asocial Behavior 
(approval of asocial or amoral acts) is not significant. 

Grade Comparisons 

Table 20 presents the results of factor score comparisons with 
respect to grade differences. These are, in general, consistent with 
findings from item analyses. 

The major changes, as previously found, ?re in the direction of 
increasing Social Conformity and decreasing approval of Asocial Behavior 
with increasing age. Values relating to Academic /Health matters do 
not seem to change with age nor does Sociability increase. 



Table 20. 



Factor Score Comparisons by Grade 



1 

2 

3 



I. Social Conformity 
1 2 3 

.000 .000 

2 > 1 — . 000 

3 > 1 3 > 2 



II. Academic/ Health 
1 2 ' 3 

1 — ns ns 

2 — ns 

3 



1 

2 

3 



III. Me First 
1 2 3 

ns ns 

.05 

2 > 3 



IV. Mr. s c ul in ity 
1 2 3 

1 -- ns .003 

2 ns 

3 3> 1 



1 

2 

3 



V. Adult Closeness 
1 2 3 
ns .02 

ns 

1> 3 



1 

2 

3 



VI. Aesthetic 
1 2 3 

. 02 ns 

2 > 1 -- .01 

2 > 3 



VII. Sociability 
1 2 3 

1 -- ns ns 

2 ns 

3 





VIII 


Asocial 


Behavior 




1 


2 


3 


1 




. 000 


. 000 


2 


1 > 2 


-- 


. 001 


3 


1 > 3 


2 > 3 
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Masculinity increases between first and third grade and Adult Closeness 
decreases over this same period. Children seem to be more inclined 
to ^hare and let others get ahead of them as they go from grade two to 
three. For some reason, second grade children seem to value Aesthetics 
more than do either first or third grade children. Most of the changes 
found are in the direction expected as a function of increasing sociali- 
zation and maturity. 

Ethnic Comparisons 

Table 21 provides the results of the comparisons between ethnic groups 
with respect to factor score differences. As was seen in the item analyses, 
Orientals are the most socially conforming group followed by Anglos. 
Mexican -Ame ricans , Negroes, and India.ns "score" lower on Social 
Conformity than do either Orientals or Anglos and they do not differ from 
one anothe r . 

When it comes to Adult Closeness, Anglos are higher than Mexican- 
Americans, Orientals, or Negroes and Orientals are higher than either 
Negroes or Indians. Indians ''score 1 ' lowest, being less inclined toward 
closeness to adults than Mexican-Americans, Orientals, or Anglos. 

In the item analyses, the two significantly loading items were those 
which involved hugging either Mother or Father, Anglos were superior 
to every group in hugging Father. The results are not inconsistent. 

Items relating to the Academic/Health factor receive greater 
approval from Mexican-Americans than from Orientals, Anglos, or 
Indians. Anglos are lowest in this factor, giving less approval to the 
associated items than do Orientals, Negroes, or Indians. These results 
are consistent with the item analyses but in contradiction to findings in 
the lite rature . 

Orientals and Anglos "score 11 higher in Sociability than do either 
Mexican-Americans or Indians. Negroes are probably in the middle 
with respect to valuing friends. The item analyses revealed only the 
relative shyness of the Indians but did not indicate as clearly the sociable- 
ness of the Orientals and Anglos. 

The factor named Me First clearly di stinguishc d between Indians, 
who are low, arid all other ethnic groups. The item analyses gave the 
same results. Indians are the only group who would push a friend in a 
swing rather than being pushed and they tend to share more easily tha. 
others. This finding of nonaggressiveness and submissiveness is 
not unexpected since it is consistent with the findings of others who h"’ ' 
studied Indian culture. 

The Mexican-Ame r ican child exceeds all other children in this 
in so far as enjoyment of sensory pleasures (Aesthetics) is concern' ^ 

The Negro is also higher than the Oriental in this respect. Results m 
the item analyses were conflicting, with the Negro exceeding Orientals 
and Anglos when it came to smelling flowers or enjoying nature but 
the reverse being true when it came to enjoying music. 

Masculinity finds the Anglo scoring higher than the Oriental or 
Negro but there arc no other differences. It must he recalled thav if girls 
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were separated from boys, the results might well be different. 

Asocial Behavior approval finds Mexican -Ame ricans and Negroes 
higher than Orientals or Anglos; Anglos, Indians, and Negroes higher 
thar Orientals; and Negroes higher than Indians. These results are 
completely consistent with those derived from item analyses of the 
high-loading items on this factor. Orientals are by far the most dis- 
approving of ’’bad 1 ' things to do. 

Intercorrelations of Factor Scores 



In order to check the independence of the factors isolated, factor 
scores were intercorrelated . The results appear in Table 22, below. 

Table 2 2. Intercorrelations of Factor Scores 





I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


I 














II 


06 


— 










III 


14 


* . 04 


--- 








IV 


09 


. 04 


. 05 


— 






V 


00 


. 03 


. io 


: -.07* 


— 




VI . 


00 


. 02 


.06 


-. 02 


04 


— 


VII -. 


03 


. 16 * 


. 05 


. 05 


. ir 


04 


VIII 


19 


02 


.01 


. 07 


-.03 


-.03 



A correlation of .081 is significant at the .01 level of confidence; 
.062 is significant at the .05 level. The highest correlation is between 
Factor I-Social Conformity ar.d Factor VIII-Asocial Behavior (-. 19). 
Factor II-Acade mie /Health correlates . 16 with Factor VII-Ae sthetic s . 
Factor ill-Me First correlates -. 14 with Factor I-Social Conformity. 
Factor V-Adult Closeness correlates . 11 with factor Vll -Ae sthetic . 
Factor III-Me First correlates . i0 with Factor V-Adult Closeness. 
Factor IV -Masculinity correlates -.07 with Factor V-Adult Closeness. 
While these correlations are signific ant , they are very low and the 
factors can still be said to be quite independent. 
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CHAPTER IV 



DISCUSSION 




The original literature review was organized in terms of the 
seven hypothesized dimensions of value. Since the dimensions found 
in this analysis did not correspond to those expected, this discussion 
will be confined to those items and factors most directly related to 
previous research findings. It should be noted that the findings of 
other investigators are generally based on different methods, different 
measures, and groups of different composition than those involved in 
this study, The reader may be interested in comparing results here 
with previous results and drawing his own conclusions. 

Lixing for school was found t o be more characteristic of younger 
children than older (Fitt, 1956; Neale & Proshek, 1967; Neale, Gill 
& Tismer, 1970) and first grade children were found to like the teacher 
better than second-graders (Cohen, 1967). The results of this analysis 
indicate that first grade children J ike reading and studying better than 
third grade children do but there is no difference between the grades 
with respect to liking for classroom or teacher. There are no grade 
difference' with respect to factor scores on Academic/Health. 

Liking for school and related activities was found to be more 
characteristic of girls than boys by Crosswait (1967), and liking for 
the teacher also favored girls in the Long aid Henderson (1967) study. 

In this analysis, girls liked reading, studying, classroom, and teacher 
better than boys did. Girls also scored higher on the Academic /Health 
factor. 



With respect to ethnic differences, Andersen (1970) found 
Mexican -American and Indian children to lose interest in school. 
Crosswait (1967) and Long and Henderson (1967) found that Anglos had 
greater liking for school and teacher than other groups and Dowd (1966) 
found that Anglos had a more favorable attitude toward school than 
Negroes did. However, Hepner (1970) found that Mexican- American 
boys value grades and education more than Anglos do. At the same 
time, she says that they do not value "reading for its own sake. 11 The 
results in this analysis were antithetical to previous findings. Mexican- 
Americans and Negroes iiked reading and studying better than did 
Orientals or Anglos. Even Indians were higher in liking for reading 
than Anglos and higher than both Anglos and Orientals in liking for 
studying. With respect to classroom and teacher, Orientals were more 
favorable than were any other group, followed closely by Mexican- 
Americans. Even Negroes were higher than Anglos in liking for these 
items and Indians gave more favorable response to the teacher than 
did Anglos. Factor scores on Academic /Health confirm the high value 
placed on school-related matters by Mexican- Americans and the rela- 
tively low value pLaced on them by Anglos. 



With respect to morality, age differences were not reviewed but 
it is well known that moral judgment matures with age. The older the 
child gets in this study, the less he approves of littering, stealing, 
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defacing property, sprinkling someone with Writer, telling lies, or 
laughing at someone who has lost his ice cream. Factor score com- 
parisons on Asocial behavior are consistent, with changes significant 
in the expected direction as the child progresses from first to third 
grade. 



There has been considerable debate concerning the relative 
morality of boys and girls with most writers finding no real differences 
(Kohlberg, 1966; Maccoby, 1966) although Kohlberg {1963) does find 
girls mor^ inhibited and conforming and Krebs (1 968) finds them lower 
in moral judgment. In this study, boys liked stealing and telling a lie 
better than g ! rls did but none of the other items differentiated between 
the sexes. Factor score differences on Asocial Behavior were non- 
significant when boys were compared with girls. 

The only ethnic difference in moral attitudes cited wan the finding 
of Harris (1967) that Negroes were less mature than Anglos. In this 
study, Mexican- Ame ricans and Negroes seemed highest in approval of 
asocial behaviors and Orientals lowest with Indians and Anglos some- 
where between. 

Parental closeness has been said to be a particular characteristic 
of the Mexican- Ame rican (Henderson & Merritt, 1968; Hepner, 1970; 
Peck, 1967; Ramirez, 1967) and more characteristic of the Indian than 
of the Anglo {Havighurst & Nengarten, 1955). If dependency is related 
to family-centeredness, Negroes may also be more family-centered 
since they are more dependent (Borth, 1970) while Anglos might be 
expected to be iess dependent than Indians (Muncy, 1967). Negroes 
have been found to like their mother better than Anglos do while liking 
their father less (Long & Hend.rson, 1967). This study shows that 
Mexican-Americans are higher than all other groups in liking for 
Mother and higher than Orientals and Anglos in liking for Father. 

Negroes are higher than Orientals and Orientals are higher than Indians 
with respect to positive feelings about Mother while Indians are higher 
than both Orientals and Anglos in positive feelings for Father. When it 
comes to being physically close to parents, Anglos are higher than all 
other groups in choosing to hug their father and all other groups are 
higher than Indians in choosing to hug their mother. Negroes were 
most likely to choose to have mother help tie their shoe, exceeding 
all but Mexican- Amer icans in this type of dependency. In general, 
Orientals and Indians are most personally detached from parents, 
altnough the factor score comparisons show tha; Orientals art; higher 
than both Negroes and Indians with respect to the Adult Closeness 
factor and Anglos are highest of all on this factor. 

It seems obvious that in all cultures the child should become less 
dependent on ard more detached from his parents with increasing age. 
This is borne out by the growing indifference toward mother in all 
groups but the Oriental (who is relatively indifferent to start with) and 
award father in Oriental, Anglo, and Indian groups. The detachment 
from mother seems to take place between second and third grade while 
it may take place from father between first and second. The changeover 
from being helped tow rd helping oneself seems to occur after first 
grade. First grade children definitely ''score" higher on Adult Closeness 
than do third grade children. 
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Girls Have been found to be more family-centered (Havighurst & 
Neugarten, 1935} but not necessarily more dependent in the early years 
(Mischel, 1966; Maccoby, 1966). In this study, girls liked Mother better 
than boys did. However, the girls significantly (<. 001) more often than 
the boys chose to hug both Mother and Father. Choosing to help oneself 
rather than having mother help does not differentiate between sexes. 

The factor scores for girls on Adult Closeness are significantly higher 
than are those for boys. 

Fear of the supernatural lias been found to be higher in Indians 
than Anglos (Havighurst k Neugarten, 1955). The only item remotely 
related to this fear is Ghosts to which the Indians respond more nega- 
tively than either Anglos or Negroes. The only significant grade change 
in this fear is between first and third among Indians who dislike it less 
as they get older. Boys like Ghosts better than girls do, consistent 
with the findings of Sidana (1967) and Croake (j- 967) who found boys less 
fearful than girls. 

Attitudes toward the police have been found to differentiate between 
Mcxican-Amc rieans and Anglos in the third grade with the former group 
having a less favorable attitude toward them (Derbyshire, 1968). hi this 
s*udy, Orientals and Anglos had more favorable attitudes toward the 
Policeman than did Mexican- Americans , and Orientals were higher than 
Indians in this respect. Interestingly, despite the fact that in the total 
sample attitudes toward police seem to become more favorable w-.th age 
(especially within the Oriental and Anglo groups), the opposite wa's true 
among Mexican- Americans and Indians. When the sexes are compared, 
girls have the higher mean but arc much less variable in their response. 

Altruism has been found to be greater in girls than boys when it 
comes to giving (White, 1968), benevolence (Bachtold, 1968), and 
nurturance (Maccoby, 1966). Harris (1967) did not find sex differences 
but did f'nd an increase with age. Voyat and Silk (]970) claim that l lie 
Indian exceeds other cultures in valuing sharing. La this study, girls 
were significantly more inclined to give a fviend a larger piece of cake 
and to share their only cookie. Giving the larger piece of cake was 
more characteristic of third -grader s than first and sharing the cookie 
received increasing endorsement from first grade to third. Indians 
exceeded Negroes in this type of altruism but Negroes were lower than 
any group except Mexican- Ame rieans in this value. The findings do not 
particularly support the altruism of Indians, although Indians are uni- 
formly lower than all other groups on the Me First factor, which nega- 
tively weights items measuring sharing. One of the problems may be 
related to the nature of the items which, in both cases, involved food. 

It does not seem unnatural that children living at a poverty level might 
be less willing to give away cookies or cake than Orientals and Anglos 
who are middle anvi upper -middle class. 

Risk-taking lias been found to be more characteristic of boys than 
girls by Maccoby (1966) in her review of sex differences but Jamieson 
(1969) did not find any difference between the sexes in this respect. 

The items in the test which might be considered associated with risk- 
taking involved stepping ir.o the street with cars coming, getting up 
high in a tree and swinging high in a swing. Strangely, girls liked 
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crossing the street better than boys did. However, boys preferred 
being high in the tree and the swing to a greater extent than girls did. 

First graders liked both high- in- the -tree and crossing the street better 
than did third graders. They are probably less aware of danger. 

Mexican- Ame ricans and Anglos liked being high in the tree better than 
Orientals or Negroes. Mexican- Ame ricans and Indians liked the cars 
better than Orientals or / nglos w.io, in turn, fixed them better than 
Negroes did. Swinging high dio not differentiate between grades or 
ethnic groups. 

When it comes to aggressive or dominant behavior, boys are 
generally more aggressive than girls (Mischell, 1966; Maccoby, 1967; 
Jorgensen, 1967; Sember & Eron, 1967). McKee and Header (1955) 
found older children more aggressive than younger but no sex differ- 
ences. Havighurst and Neugarten (1955) found Anglos higher in liking 
for aggression than Indians and Borth (1970) found Negroes to be low 
in this val ic, as well as in dominance. Hcpner (197 0) found Mexican - 
American ooys to reject the cultural value of leadership. 

Items having to do with aggression include approving of sticking 
out one's tongue rather than ignoring someone who does it and letting 
a fight go on uninterrupted. Boys more often than girls make these 
choices. Sticking out the tongue does not differentiate between grade 
levels or ethnic groups. J^etting the fight go on is less approved by 
third grade children than second and less by second grade children 
than first. It is least approved by Orientals and Anglos and most 
approved by Mexican-Ame r icans and Negroes. 

Being dominant is seen in playing the role of teacher, getting 
first in line, and playing instead of watching. Boys choose playing 
more often than girls but the other two items do not differentiate between 
sexes. Wanting to be teacher and play rather than watch do not change 
with age but first and second -grader 5 more often want to be first in 
line than do third-graders. Although in the item analyses, there were 
no ethnic differences with respect to any cf these three items, when it 
comes to the Me First factor on which they load, Indians score signifi- 
cantly lower than all other groups. 

Although there is little evidence regarding differences in socia- 
bility, Maccoby' s (1966) review of sSa differences indicates that girls 
are higher in need for affiliation than boys and Phillips and McNeil 
(1968) find that girls value good interpersonal relations more than boys do. 
In this respect Anglos did not differ from non- Anglos in their study. 

In this investigation, girls were higher than boys in choosing many 
friends to lalk to but not in choosing many to play with. Third grade 
children seem to choose many friends to both play with and talk to more 
often than second or first graders. There are no ethnic differences 
in playing with one or many children but Indians seem least inclined to 
talk to many, supporting the general impression that thoy are some- 
what shy.^ Sociability factor scores (which represent the loadings of all 
items on t lie factor) show girls higher than boys, no grade differences, 
and Indians and Mexican-Americans both less sociable than either 
Orientals or Anglos, 
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With respect to competition, Madsen and Shapira (1968) have 
found Mexican- American children less competitive than Negroes or 
Anglos. The results of the only item which directly assesses com- 
petitiveness, Tug-of-war, show boys higher than girls, third grade 
children higher than first or second, and Orientals and Anglos liking 
it better than Mexican - Ame ricans , Negroes, or Indians. There is 
no difference between Mcxican-Ame r icans and Negroes. 

With respect to the other items, the literature provides no evi- 
dence and the results have been discussed previously in connection with 
item analyses and factor score differences. 

Although there ha? been extensive discussion of items throughout 
this report, the results of item analyses can only be taken as suggestive 
and should not be considered conclusive. Since 21 of the items did not 
load on any factor, a number of those discussed in mis section are 
irrelevant to the most important findings of the investigation. The final 
products of tli i s year of test development are the factor structure of the 
test and the conclusions which might be drawn from inter -group compari- 
sons on the basis of this factor structure. 

The eight factors which emerged in the optimal solution were both 
meaningful and high in utility for those who are responsible for tilt edu- 
cation of children. Of greatest usefulness are those values associated 
with Social Conformity, Academic /Health, Me First, and Asocial 
Behavior. Sociabdity is independent of these ana should provide addi- 
tional information helpful to teachers. It can be assumed that the 
pattern of these factors will be more prognostic of school achievement 
and adjustment than will any independent factor. It remains for empiri- 
cal evaluation to determine which factors relate to and are uniquely 
predictive of progress in school above and beyond the capability of the 
student for such progress. 

Some of the shortcomings of the test should be noted. First, the 
total common factor variance in the eight-factor solution was very Low 
{20 percent} and the total common variance available for extraction was 
also low {28 percent). This was due to the heterogenei ty of items. It 
would be valuable to increase the number of items measuring, particu- 
larly, Adult Closeness and Sociability. It would also be helpful to add 
items to the Asocial Behavior scale. It must be said, in defense of 
the test as originally conceived, that such items are extremely diffi- 
cult to structure in such a way as to remove social desirability respon- 
ses and that the ones so constructed were remarkably successful. 

A second problem relates to the divergent variability in responses 
found between groups. Of all groups, the Negroes are most variable. 
Mexican -Ame ricans and Indians are almost equal with respect to the 
heterogeneity of iheir responses and these three groups are so divergent 
from the Anglos and Orientals in this respect as to affect statistical 
differences when ethnic groups are compared. Similarly, girls and 
boys arc extremely different in the variability of their responses with 
the boys outweighing girls almost six to one when all items are con- 
cerned. Grade differences in variability on items pertaining to some 
factors are also very significant. The general effect of these 
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differences is to generate some significant differences on chi-square 
tests where they would never appear when means are compared (t-tests) 
and to obscure some significant differences which might appear in mean 
difference comparisons. For this reason, statistical tests mu: t be 
evaluated in the light of logic and consistency rather than taken at face 
value. 

Sex differences in factor scores suggest that girls and boys are 
quite different with respect to the dimensions measured and, ii all cases 
in the expected direction. Boys are, of course, higher in Masculinity 
than girls. They are also higher in Me First which involves getting 
ahead of others and obtaining what one wants even with the knowledge 
that others are getting less. Girls are higher in conformity, academic 
and health values, closeness to adults, and sociability. Intel estingly , 
they are no different from boys in approval of asocial behaviors. 

As expected, children mature in their attitudes toward matters 
which involve social conformity and asocial behavior and, to some 
extent, in being aggressively dominant and selfish. They do \ot change 
with respect to values related to academic, health, or serial matters. 
Also as expected, they become more detached from parents (or adults). 

The most interesting comparisons are the ethnic ones. It would 
seem that the Mexican -Ame rican children as a group are less conform- 
ing and more approving of asocial acts than are Orientals or Anglos. 

The same can be said of the Negro children. Indians, too, c re less 
socially conforming and higher than Orientals with respect t> approval 
of Asocial behavior. The most interesting aspect of this comparison 
is t Ha t with respecc to Academic/Health matters, roles are reversed 
and Mexican - Ame ricans vaLue them more than any other group whim 
even Negroes and tndians value them more than Anglos do. The picture 
that one then derives is one in which these two minority groips 
(Mexican-Americans and Negroes) are very favorable towaa d matters 
relating to education while at the ; ame time adopting conflicting values 
related to the school ana society. To a lesser extent, this is true of 
Indians. Bearing in mind that these are children in first, second, and 
third grade, it does not seem incongruous that with time in the school 
system, enthusiasm for education may diminish because of confronta- 
tions with the system on non-academic matters. With respect to the 
Mexican- American child, Hepner (1970) would agree since she finds 
that these children tend to resist the American school and < ulture by 
retaining a health/, masculine identity and not permitting themselves 
to become "o/ers ocial ized. " At the same tim^ she found Mexican- 
American boys to value grades and education more and to have occu- 
pational aspirations higher than Anglos did. 

What seems to distinguish Orientals from other groups is their 
high social conformity and their rejection of asocial behavior. Indums 
are most distinguished by their negation of the value of bei "first 11 
and getting what they want. Mexican- Ame r icans seem to lave the 
unique status of being more aesthetically inclined than any other group. 
Anglos and Orientals, combined, are higher in conformity closeness 
to adults (when factor scores arc compared), and sociability than are 
the other three groups. Anglos distingi'ish themselves mcstly by being 
more negative (or indifferent) toward academic and health matters than 
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The differences found are not profound and the groups are far 
more alike than they are different. Nevertheless, the differences are 
there and they make for a good deal of speculation concerning problems 
encountered by certain ethnic groups when confronted by the school 
which represents the major white, middle-class culture. 

Suggestions for further research and development include deter- 
mining the relative value of these factors to educators, developing more 
items to measure them, and applying the revised test to the identifica- 
tion of teacher- ?tuoent value conflicts as they relate to the academic 
progress of the child. Such efforts have been proposed and, hopefully, 
will be carried to completion. 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The purpose of this project was to develop an objective, self- 
administering inventory designed to measure the values of young children. 
The instrument was to be applicable to at least grades one, two, and 
three and to all major ethnic groups. 

The rationale upon which the test was constructed considered 
values in terms of expressed ’'liking 11 or "preference" for objects, 
persons, and activities which have importance lor children in terms of 
meeting their needs. The needs employed in itc m development were 
derived from Maslow's hierarchical model and ncluded Physiological, 
Safety, Love, Esteem, Beauty, and Self-actualization. An additional 
category, representing a major dis value, was added and labeled Aggres- 
sion. 



A review of the literature provided insight with respect to both the 
attitude 3 and values o£ young children and the problems encountered in 
attempting to measure dimensions in the affective domain when the 
subjects; are prcliterate. Partic'ilar attention was paid to those studies 
in whicli ethnic comparisons were made. In addition, sex and age 
differences were examined as were differences in the variability of 
respons e to affective measures. 

Items were developed by an iterative process which began with 
into r viewing young children to elicit their responses to questions based on 
the hypothesized seven dimensions. Review o( the taped interviews 
provided the resear ch staff with ideas for pictorial items which were then 
prepared by the artist and readministered to interviewees. If an item 
was understood and the response to the item was consistent with the 
response to the interview question, the item was retained for further 
testing. In all, more than eighty such items were constructed. 

Items were of two types: (1) a single - stimulus picture and four 

alternative responses; (2) two stimulus pictures and one choice response. 

In both cases the response was one having to do with the way the subject 
felt. In the first case, the response was to mark a face which showed how 
much he "liked" the pictur* and in the second the response was to mark 
the picture he "liked best." The single - stim ulus -four- re sponse items 
were called "X" items and because of their difficulty they were preceded 
by a set of training items so that children could learn the appropriate 
response to correspond to their feeling about the picture. The choice 
in the X form was between a face with (a) a f: own, (b) no expression, 

(c) a slight smile, and (d) a broad smile. In t lie case of the "Y" items, 
pictures were as identical as possible with the exception of the one concept 
with respect to which the child was to respond. In some cases the difference 
consisted of a change in the activity depicted, hi others it might be 
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cither a change in the situation or in the position of the picture- subject. 

The picture -subject was the child in the picture with whom the 
child taking the test was to identify. Boys received test booklets with 
a cover picture of an ethnically ambiguous boy wearing a striped shirt 
and wer3 told ’’This is you. TT Girls received booklets with a cover 
picture of a girl in a sthped dress and the same instruction. The faces 
to be marked in the X booklets were those of the picture - subject. Boy 
items depicted boys engaged in the activities; Girl items depicted girls 
in the same activities except where inappropriate. As an example of 
an exception, the Y item called "Play 1/many" consisted of two pictures. 

In the first the picture -subject plays with one friend while in the second 
he plays with several, hi the case of boys, the game is marbles. For 
girls, the activity is playing with dolls. Pictures in which the picture - 
subject did not appear because it seemed desirable to avoid identification 
with the activity or because the stimulus was not child-specific, were 
identical in Boy and Girl booklets. An example of the former case is the 
picture of a boy stealing a football from a store. An example of the 
latter if a picture of a soldier with rifle. 

Items in varying stages of development and varying combinations 
were given to approximately 300 children over a period of weeks. These 
children represented four ethnic groups: Oriental, Anglo, Mexican- Amc ricun, 

and Negro. During this pretest phase the procedure was to administer 
items individually, ask the child how he felt, check his response against 
his expression of feeling, and determine whether or not he unde stood 
what was "going on" in the item Where it seemed that elements in the 
drawing were distracting from the concept, the items were redrawn and 
readministcred. Items which despite revision were too difficult to be 
understood by at least 90 percent of a sizeable sample of children were 
rejected, as were items with insufficient variability in response. The 
final instrument consisted of 60 items, 30 of which were in t lie X format 
and 3 0 of which were in the Y format. 

The test was then administered to 1320 children. The ethnic composi- 
tion of the sample of 996 selected lor analysis was as follows: (a) 167 
Mexican-Americans; (b) 250 Orientals: (c) 195 Anglos; (d) 216 Negroes; 
and (e) 168 Indians. Mexican-Ame rican children were obtained from an 
ethnically homogeneous school in an Oxnard, California, barrio. Indian 
children were tested on the Papago Reservation near Tucson, Arizona. 

Negro children came from the Compton school district near Bos Angeles. 
Orientals and Anglos were intermingled in the Alhambra school district, 
also near Los Angeles. The total sample was almost evenly divided 
with respect to sex (496 boys and 500 girls). The grade composition was 
as follows; (a) 299 first-graders; (b) 341 second-graders; and (c) 356 
thi rd-g radc rs. 

Iests were administered in classes with the assistance of teachers, 
teacher aides, older children and, when required, translators. Individual 
attention was seldom required except in first grade classes. The X book- 
let required, at most, one class period. The Y booklet was easily completed 
in 20 minutes by all children. 
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Test results were analyzed in several ways. The major analysis 
was that which provided the underlying dimensions of the instrument. Since 
the items were designed to measure seven dhnensionsj data were subjected 
to principal components factor analysis and seven factors were rotated 
to the varimax criterion. The solution was not satisfactory. A variety 
of other solutions were attempted with the result that only the eight -factor 
solution was meaningful. The dimensions did not coincide with those 
hypothesized but were obviously those which he st described the content 
of the test. The proportion of variance extracted was low (20%) but due 
to the heterogeneity of the items, the correlation matrix contained little 
common factor variance. In the eight-factor solution, 21 items were lost 
(i. e. , did not load above the acceptable level of . 30 on any factor). 

The Factors were named and described as follows: 

Factor I. Social Conformity . Children scoring high on this dimension tend 
to choose to do the "proper" or expected thing rather than that which might 
be disapproved by adults. 

Factor II. Academic / Health. Children scoring high on this dimension 
enjoy activities related to school as well as practicing good habits of 
health. They also like going to church and talking to their father. 

Factor III. Me First. This factor describes the child who wants to be 
active, dominant, and selfish rather than the reverse. He takes advantage 
of others to assert himself. 

Factor IV . Masculinity. Typical of boys, the high- scoring child on this 
factor is not afraid of things (snakes, dark caves) and likes masculine 
activities (boxing, tug-of-war, whittling) and people (soldiers). 

Factor V. Adult Closeness. The child who scores high on this factor 
likes to hug both mother a? i d father rather thin to be patted on the head 
by them. 

Factor VI. Sociability. Children high on this factor choose many friends 
over one. 

Factor VII. Aesthetic. This factor includes only items pertaining to 
sensory enjoyment. 

Factor V1JI. Asocial Behavior. The child scoring high cn this factor 
likes such socially disapproved activities as; littering, stealing, and 
defacing property. 

Although the eight-factor solutions for ethnic groups taken individ- 
ually were not identical to the solution for the total sample, ther e were 
sufficient commonalities to apply factor scores derived from the total 
group to the comparison between ethnic groups. The major findings from 
these factor score comparisons were: 
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1. Orientals are the most socially conforming of all groups. Between 
other groups there is little difference except that Anglos are more 
conforming than Mexican- Amer icans. 

Mexican- Amer icans exceed Orientals and Anglos with respect to 
liking for things related to academic and health matters. Orientals, 
Negroes, and Indians score higher on this factor than do Anglos. 

3. Indians distinguish themselves by being lower than any other group 
in dominance and selfishness when factor scores on Me First are 
compared. 

4. Anglos are higher than Negroes and Orientals with respect to 
Masculinity factor scores. 

5. Anglos are higher than Mexican -Americans , Orientals, and Negroes 
in Adult Closeness while Indians are lower than Mexican-Americans , 
Orientals and Anglos on this factor. 

< . Orientals and Anglos are higher than either Mex : can- Amc ricans or 
Indians with respect to Sociability. 

7. Mexican -Americans are higher than any other group in their 
appreciation of beauty as measured by the Aesthetics factor. 

Orientals are higher than Negroes on this factor. 

8. Orientals are lower than all other groups in their approval of 
asocial behavior. Mexican - Ame ricans ard Negroes are higher than 
Anglos in this respect. 

When boys are compared with girls, the results are in the expected 
direction. Girls are higher than boys in Social Conformity, Acade mic /Health, 
Adult Closeness, and Sociability. Boys are higher than girls in Me First 
and Masculinity. The sexes do not differ with respect to approval of 
Asocial behavior. 

Grade comparisons find age associated with increasing social 
conformity and decrecasing approval of asocial behavior. There is also 
a decrease in closeness to adults and in liking :o be dominant and 
selfish and an increase in masculinity. Liking for academic and health 
matters and sociability do not change with age. Second grade children 
seem to like aesthetic activities bettor than do first or third grade child- 
ren. 



When factor scores were ante rcor related , the correlations were 
very low although some vere significant. Social Conformity proved to 
be negatively related to Asocial Behavior 19) and to Me First (-. 14) as 
well as to Masculinity (-. 09). Sociability was positively related to 
Academic /He alth (. 16) and to Adult Closeness- (. 11). Adult Closeness 
was also slightly (. 10) related to Me First. 
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In addition to the factor analysis and the tests for significance of 
differences between factor scores, item analyses were performed comp' 
aring sexes, grades, and ethnic groups. The results of these analyses 
were consistent with the factor score comparisons for those items which 
loaded on the factors identified. 

Tests for the significance of difference between variances when 
sexes, grades, and ethnic groups were compared produced the following 
res ults: 

1. The Negro children were the most variable, followed by the 
Mexican* American and Indian children who were also quite 
variable. Anglos were much more homogeneous in their 
responses and Orientals varied least. 

2. Boys were extremely variable when compared with girls. 

3. Variability decreased on some items with increasing age 
(grade level). 

When the results of these analyses were compared witr results 
obtained by other investigators, there was general agreement with 
respect to most findings. However, there were some major surprises. 
Chief among these was the finding of high academic and health value in 
the Mexican- Amer ican and a concommitant lower value for Anglos than 
for all other groups. At the same time, the Mexican- Amer ican holds 
h : gher values for asocial behavior and lower ones for social conformity, 
providing him. with one set of values presumably prognostic of academic 
interest (if not success) a^d another set of values which is probably 
prognostic of conflict with those oi teachers £ind school administrators. 

To a lesser degree, this is true of the Negro child. Children who have 
these two sets of values at young ages may well be highly motivated to 
learn but unwilling to be M socialized 11 in such a manner as to adapt to 
the discipline of the school. The finding that Anglos are low on the 
Academic / Health factor but relatively high on conformity and disapproval 
of asocial behavior suggests the possibility that it is these latter values 
which enable them to adjust tr and progress in school despite lack of 
motivation. 

Lest the reader assume from this report that children in pi rticular 
ethnic group* are non- conforming or adopt asocial values, let it be 
quickly said \hat, in general, children in all groups disapproved things 
one "ought not" to do and approved those things which society encourages 
The discuss ion pertains only to the relative degree of approval and 
disapproval when groups are compared. 

Many interesting impressions were obtained in the course of this 
project and a good deal of clinical "validation" of items was provided in 
conferences with teachers. Reception of the instrument was enthusiastic 
and teachers not only felt that they gained insight into their students, 
but, in at least one case, modified their treatment of a child to his benefit. 
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Further research is needed before tins Values In/entory for 
Children becomes a useful tool for education. First, the items lost in 
the factor analysis should be replaced by items overlapping in content 
with those which loaded on the factors identified. The revised test should 
be readministered for the purpose of determining the reliability of the 
final scales. The test should also be tried out at higher grade levels 
and, perhaps, at the preschool level. Norms should be established by 
ethnic group, sex, and grade level. Factors should be correlated with 
standardized measures of social desirability response set. Validity 
should be established through correlation with criteria of school adjust- 
ment and progress, holding aptitude constant, to determine to what 
extent the dimensions of the lest contribute unique variance to the 
prediction of such criteria. Value conflicts between teacher and/or school 
administration and the child should be examined to determine the extent 
to which they affect the child's progress. Value changes in children as 
a function of exposure to the school system should be examined. These 
are only some of the necessary steps to be taken in further development 
of the instrument. 
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APPENDIX A 



PRELIMINARY INTERVIEW 
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I am goi ;g to interview you. Do you know what an interview 
is ? That is when someone asks a lot of questions about what you think 
of different tilings. 

Kill out Interview Blank : Ask the child: 

1. Name, School, Crade, Birthday, Age, Brothers and Sisters? 

Where do you live? Who lives with you? (circle: other. Father 

at home or not. ) 

2. What does your father do? 

3. What does your mother do? 

4. What docs Daddy do when he gets home? 

5. What do you like to play when you are indoors? 

6. What o you like to play when you are outside? 

7. What is your favorite F . V . program? 
b. What do you like best to eat? 

9. What meal do you like best? breakfast, lunch or dinner. ..why? 

10. What would you like to be when you grow up? 

11. Would you rather play with your friends at your house or at 

their house? Why? 

12. What do you do after dinner? Then what. . . (until he says: go to bedi 

Protupt: What do you do before going to bed? 

13. What do you do to take care of your body? 

14. Do you like to take a bath? 

15. What do you do if you are cold? 

16. Do you sleep with anyone, or any toy, or pet? 

17. Who takes care of sick people? Who else? What do they do to 

help them get well? 

18. What do grownups do that is bad for them? 

19. What do you dc if you are hot? 

2 0. What things r.ii; ht hurt you? 

21. What happens if you fall down? What do you do? 

22. What people mi; ht hurt you? 

23. What would you like to do that you're not allowed to do? 

24. What are things that children are scared of? 

25. What places would you be afraid to iO all by yourself 0 

26. What if, a very bad thing a person c m do? 

27. What happens if someone steals something? 




28 . 



29. 



30. 



31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 



35. 
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37. 
3b. 
39. 
*.n t 
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42. 



43. 



44. 



45. 



4b. 



47. 



4b. 
49. 
5 0 . 
5 1. 
52. 
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What happens when somebody breaks something? 

\V hat would you lb:e to break if you could? Why? 

When someone breaks something of yours on purpose, what do 
you want to happen? I 

What do people do to get ri .h? If 

What do you think of war? 

Think of a boy in your school or class that everyone likes, (name 
What is he good at? Why do you like him? 

(BOYS only) Are you as good at as he is? 

What are you good at doing? 

Think of a girl in your school that everyone likes, ’name ) 

What does she look like ? What is she good at? 

(GiKnS only) Are you as pretty as is? 

Are you as good at as she is? 

What are you good at doing? 

Think of someone you don't like. Why don't you like ? 

Would you rather hav : one best friend or a lot of friends? 

Would you rather play with boys and girls or only boys (girls)? 

Would you rather be the leader of a team, or one of the players 
on the team V 

What are the ways in which people can get killed ? 

If you had a lot of money, what would you do with it? 

What is something you don't like to do ? 

What jobs do you have to do around the house to help your 
mother? Do you like doing those jobs? 

What do you do in school that you like best? 

What is something fun to do bet is dangerous (you might get hurt) 
What is something that is hard to do, or takes a long time to do? 
Who tells you stories? 

Do you like listening to stories? 

Who reads to you? Who else ? 

What are your favorite stories? 

low do you feel about God ? Do you pxay ? When? 

Tilings are pretty or nice for different reasons. 

a. What is some tiling that is pi 'Uty to look at? 

b. Something that sounds pretty ? 

c. Something that smells good? 

d. Something that feels good to touch ? 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR M X" BOOKLET 
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Test administrator draws roughly on chalk board the four faces. 




Good Morning, children. Look at the board. Here are four faces. 
Can you find the very happy face? Point to it. (E circles 
face on right. ) 

How do you know tins is the very happy face? Yes, the big smile. 

Can you find the very sad, unhappy face? Point to it. (E circles 
face on left. ) How do you know this is the sad face? 

Yes, the mouth turns down. 

Lo^k at the cover of ycur book. This is you. 

In tliis picture book you have a striped shirt or dress. 

Turn the page and look at the four faces, 

When you like something you feel happy. Look for the very happy 
face. Take your pencil and make a circle around it. 

When you don't like something you feel sad. Look for the unhappy 
and angry face and circle it. 

TURN PAGE 

Look at the big picture. You are eating your favorite ice cream. 
Circle the very happy face in the box. That face says 
M I like ii very much, ,f 

TURN PAGE 

You are falling and going to hurt yourself and you feel sad. 

Circle the unhappy face in the box. That face says rr I don't 
like this, 11 



O 

O 

o 



TURN PAGE 

You are sitting with nothing to do. Circle the face in the box. 
That face says ”1 don't care. ” 

TURN PAGE 
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You are bouncing a ball and you like it a little. Circle the face in the 
box. That face says "I like 1! a little bit, M 

Cook at the faces on the board. What docs the very happy face say? 

(E points to )« What does the sad face say? (E points to (S) 
What does this face (c) say? What does this face (y} say? 

Now the faces do not have boxes. 

TURN PAGE 

Circle the face that says: "I like this very much, ,f 

TURN PAGE 

Circle the face that says: M I don't like this, 11 

TURN PAGE 

Circle the face that says: "I don't care. fl 

TURN PAGE 

Circle the face that says: "I like it a little bit. {X 

Remember you have a striped shirt or dress and you are in most 
of the pictures. 

TURN PAGE 

Look at the big picture, circle the face that tells how you feel 
about what you are doing. 

Do every page in the book. 



(After one minute) 

Remember, you have a striped shirt or dress. Sec what you are 
doing, or what is happening in the picture, and circle the face that 
tells how you feel about it. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR "Y" BOOKLET 



Here is a new book. 

This is you. You have a striped shirt or dress. 

TURN PAGE 

Look at the two pictures. 

/ ' 

It is cold and raining. In one picture you have a rain coat and hat 
to keep dry. In the other picture you do not have a coat or 
hat and will get wet. 

Draw a line under the picture you like best. 

Go on to the next page. Look carefully at the two pictures and draw a 
line under the picture you like be ft. 

On each page draw a line under the picture you like best. 

Do every page in the book. 

(After one minute) 

Remember you have a striped shirt or dress and you are in most of 
the pictures. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR "X" BOOKLET 



Buenos dnis. 

Good morning, children. 

Here is a picture book. 

Miren este librito. 

Look at the cover. This is you. 

El nino tiene ina cam is a rayada y la nina tiene un vestido rayado. 

Tu eres este nino o nina. 

In this picture book you have a striped shirt or dress. 

TURN THE PAGE 
PROXIMA PAGINA, 
and look at the faces. 

Miren las caritas. 

When you like something you feel happy. Look for the happy face. 

Take your pencil and make a circle around it. 

Cuando les gusta algo, ustedes se sienten alegres. Busquen la cara 
alegre y hagan un circulo alrededor de la cara alegre. 

When you don T t like something you feel bad. Look 'or the unhappy and 
angry face and circle it. 

Cuando no ies gusta algo, se sienten tristes. Busquen la cara triste 
y onojada y hagan un circulo alrededor de esa cara. 

TURN PAGE ^ 

PROXIMA PAGINA 

You are eating your favorite ice cream. 

Aqu?^ estan comicndo "ice cream. " 

Circle the very happy face. 

Hagan un cfrculo alrededor de la cara alegre. 

Did you circle the face in the box? 

I Han puesto el circulo alrededor dc la cara en cl marco? 

That face says "I like it very much. " 

Esta cara dice "Me gusta mucho. " 

TURN PAGE 
PROXIMA PAGINA 

You are falling and going to hurt yourself and you feel sad. 

Circle the unhappy face. 

Aqui se estan cayendo y se van a lastimar. Pongan un circulo 
alrededor de la cara triste y enojada. 

Did you circle t lie face in the box? 

I Ha 1 puesto el circulo alrededor de la cara en el marco? 

That face says "I don T t like this. " 

Esta cara dice "Esto no me gusta. " 

TURN PAGE „ 

PRC X IMA PAGINA 

O - 181 - 
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Instructions for "X" Booklet 
Page 2 

You are sitting with nothing to do. Circle the face in the box. 

Aqm estan sentados sin hacer nada. Pongan un circulo alrededor 
de la cara en el marco. 

That face says "I don't care. 11 

Esta cara dice "Esto no me interesa. " 

TURN PAGE ^ 

PR OX IMA PAGINA 

Yon are bouncing a ball and you like it a little. Circle the face 
in the box. 

Aqui" estan jugando con una pelota y les gusta un poco. Pongan un 
cfrculo alrededor de la cara en el marco. 

That face says "I like it a little bit. fr 
Esta cara dice "Me gusta un poquito. " 

Let's see if you can remember the faces. 

Vamos a ver si rccuerdan las caras. 

TURN PAGE ^ 

PR OX IMA PAGINA 

Circle the face that tells* how you feel about this. 

Pongan un circulo alrededor de la cara que dice cuanto les gusta csto. 
Did you circle the very happy face? 
i Han puesto un circulo alrededor de la cara aljgre? 

TURN PAGE 

Circle the face that tells how you feel. 

Pongan un circulo alrededor de la cara que dice cuanto les gusta csto. 
Did you circle the unhappy face? 

c Han puesto el circulo alrededor de la cara tristc y cnojada? 

TURN PAGE 

Circle the face that tells how you feel. 

Pongan un circulo alrededor de la cara que dice cuanto les gusta csto. 
TURN PAGE 
Circle the face. 

Pongan un circulo alrededor de la cara. 

Remember you have a striped shirt or dress and you arc in most of 
the pictures. 

Recuerden siempre que ustedes tienen la camisa o el vestido rayado. 

1U0 
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Instructions for "X" Booklet 
page 3 



TURN PAGE 

On each page circle the face that tells how you feel about what you 
arc doing. 

En cada pagina pongan un circulo al rede dor de la cara que dice 
cuanto les gusta lo que estan haciendo. 

Do every page in the book. 

Haganlo on todas las pagina s. 

(After one minute) 

Remember, you have a striped shirt or dress. See what you are doing 
and circle the face that tells how you like doing that. 

Recuerden que ustedes tienen el vestido o la camisa rayada. Miren 
lo que estan haciendo en cada cuadro y pongan un cfrculo 
alrededor de la cara que dice cuanto les gusta esto. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR M Y M BOOKLET 



Here is a new book. 

Aquf hay otro librito. 

This is you. You have a striped shirt or dress. 

Tu tienes la camisa o el vestido rayado. 

TURN PAGE. 

PROXIMA PAGINA. 

Look at the two pictures. 

Miren xos dos cuadros. 

It is cold and raining. 

Hace frfo y esta’ lloviendo 

In one picture you have a rain coat and hat to keep dry. Jn the 

other picture you do not have a coat or hat and will get wet. 

En un cuadro tienen uit sobretodo y un sombrero para que no se mojen. 
En cl otro cuadro no tienen el sobretodo o cl sombrero y_ se 
van a mo jar. 

Draw a line under the picture you like best. 

Pongan una hnca debajo del cuadro que les gusta mas. 

Go on to the next page. 

Continuen on la proxima pagina. 

Look at what you are doing, and draw a line under the picture you 
like best.^ 

Miren lo que estan hacicndo, y pongan una linea debajo del cuadro 
que les gusta mas. 

On each page draw a line under the picture you like best. 

En cade, pagina pongan una Imea debajo del cuadro que les gusta mas. 

Do every page in the book. 

Haganlo en todas las paginas del librito. 

(After one minute) Remember you have a striped shirt or dress and 
you are in most of the pictures. 

Rocuerdcn que tienen la camisa rayada o el vestido rayado, y que 
ustedes estan en casi todos los cuadros. 
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APPENDIX C 
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APPENDIX D 



Col. 



1 -20 
21-26 
27-58 
59-64 
65 
06 

67-68 

69-71 

72 

73 

74 

75-77 

78-80 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7-8 

9-10 

11-40 

41-64 

65 

66-80 



1 

2-10 
1 1 -40 
4 1 -64 
65 

66-80 
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CODE BOOK FOR DATA CARDS 



Variable 

Card 1: ID Card 

Child’s Name: East, First 
Birthdate: Mo -day- year {2 digits each) 

Blank 

Test Date of Test 1: Mo-day-year 

Card Number ~ 1 

First test = 1, Second test - 2, etc. 

Teacher code: 01 --N for each school 
CA at time of test 1 (months) 

Grade: First - I, Second ~ 2, Third - 3 

Race: A 1, N - 2, 0^3, M = 4, 1 = 5, ? = 6 

Sex: Male = 1, Female = 2 

Child 1 s ID number: OOL -»N for each school 

School Code 



Card 2: X Booklet 

Page i: 0, 1 , 2 - number of correct faces circled 

Pages ii, iii: 0, 1, 2 = rr 

Pages i v\ v: 0,1,2= " 

Pages vi, vii: 0, 1, 2 = M 

Pages viii. ix: 0, 1, 2 = 

Sum of cols. 2 and 4 
Sum of cols. 1 to 5 
Blank 

Items 1-30 
Blank 

Card Number - 2 
Dupe from Card 1 



Card 3: Y Booklet 

Page i: 0 - incorrect, 1 - correct 

Blank 

Items i - 30 

Blank 

Card Number = 3 
Dupe from Card 1 
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